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The Cost of Isolated Settlement 


in Northern Wisconsin 


George S. Webrwein and J. A. Baker 


| has always been associated with the frontier. The pioneer, 
coming from a none too well-settled area, plunged into the wilderness 
to live a still more isolated life until neighbors came in to take up the 
intervening land. Even after the country was completely settled a cer- 
tain amount of isolation still remains because of the manner of settling 
our farms, a farmstead on each farm with no attempt to place them in 
groups or villages.. The exceptions such as the Mormon villages are 
so striking as to command attention. 

Of more sociological and economic importance, however, is the iso- 
lation on the frontiers where some settlers occupying the better soils 
live in compact settlements, similar in all respects to any settled agricul- 
tural community, others live on isolated tracts, some of them unsuited 
to agriculture, scattered through the vast areas of cutover or other forms 
of marginal land. One such area is in the cutover area of the Lake 
States where much of the settlement has been scattered from the first 
under the /aissez-faire system of letting the settler locate as he pleased. 
Often he was placed in the midst of the wilderness by some land com- 
pany knowing that the town would build a road to the settler as soon 
as he called for it. After the road was constructed the company was 
able to sell the rest of its holdings to better advantage. In the second 
place, with the agricultural depression and the increased industrial ac- 
tivity which followed the World War, settlers left this region of pioneer 
hardships and small incomes to take places in city industries. Many 

George S. Wehrwein is professor of agricultural economics at the University of Wis- 
consin. J. A. Baker, formerly an assistant in the department of agricultural economics, 
University of Wisconsin, is now with the Resettlement Administration, Washington, D. C. 


1T. Lynn Smith, “The Social Effects of Land Division in Relationship to a Program of 
Land Utilization,” Journal of Farm Economics, XVII (1935), 702-709. 
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fairly well-settled areas were decimated and only isolated farms re- 
mained. In spite of the back-to-the-land movement following 1930, 
much of the isolation remains; in fact, it has been increased in certain 
areas by the scattering of the newcomers throughout the wild lands 
instead of settling in established communities. One reason for this 
uneconomical dispersion is that the land suitable for agriculture is 
scattered in small islands amidst a sea of submarginal cutover and 
wild land. 

A crude measure of the sparsity of settlement is shown in Table I, 
indicating the number of towns with a given population density. Out 
of 289 towns in the 17 northern counties of Wisconsin there are 172 
towns with a population density of less than 10 persons per square 
mile. By way of explanation, the town in Wisconsin is a unit of govern- 
ment, a subdivision of the county which may or may not correspond to 
the surveyor’s township of 36 square miles. The figures include both 
farm and nonfarm population outside of incorporated villages and 
cities. 

TABLE I 


NUMBER OF TOWNS OF LEss THAN STATED POPULATION DENSITIES 
IN 17 COUNTIES OF NORTHERN WISCONSIN, 1930 








Population Density Number 
Less Than:* of Towns 

1 1 

2 7 

3 26 

4 45 

5 68 

10 172 








*Persons per square mile, calculated from 
1930 U. S. Census, and area figures compiled 
by the Wisconsin Department of Agriculture 
and Markets. 


Isolation means high per capita costs for schools, roads, and other 
public services. Schools with only three or four pupils are costing the 
public as much as $300 or $400 a year per pupil; there are examples 
of roads 30 miles in length being maintained for 13 families. In such 
cases the costs of public services fall not only on the local governments 
but also on the county and state through the system of state and county 
aids. The towns are being assisted with $40 to $50 a mile annual state 
aid in their ‘maintenance of town roads; school districts receive an 
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annual subsidy of $250 from the state and an equal sum from the 
county, plus other aids. In one instance a single new settler set up costs 
of $1,600 the first year he moved into the wilderness. Had he settled 
in an already established community he would have been an asset 
instead of a liability. 


ZONING AS RELATED TO ISOLATION 


Situations such as this precipitated the zoning movement in the 
marginal areas of northern Wisconsin. In 1923 Wisconsin passed the 
first general enabling act permitting counties to zone the land outside 
the cities and other incorporated places. In 1929 this law was amended 
to permit the zoning of land for agriculture, forestry, and recreation.’ 
In 1933 the first northern county took advantage of this law by creating 
two “use districts,” a “forestry” and an “unrestricted district.” Within 
the former district forestry is permitted, but agriculture and year-long 
residence are prohibited. Recreational activities not requiring year-long 
residence are also permitted. Nine counties have set up in addition a 
third zone, namely, the “recreational district,” in which year-long resi- 
dence is permitted but agriculture is forbidden.’ At the present time 
(June, 1937, or September, 1937) 23 counties have zoned their lands for 
agriculture, forestry, and recreation, closing by ordinance over 5,000,000 
acres to agricultural settlement. However, in all these counties, there 
are settlers who had started farming operations before the ordinances 
were enacted. According to the zoning statute, and reiterated in the 
ordinances, these farmers must be permitted to remain since zoning 
cannot be made retroactive. Land utilizers not in conformity with the 
uses permitted by the ordinances are called “nonconforming users.” 

Nonconforming users must be recorded in the offices of the county 
clerk and register of deeds. In the 22 counties for which the official 
information was available at the time this article was prepared, there 
were 1,898 nonconforming land users. The very fact they were noncon- 
forming indicates that, as a rule, they are isolated from their neighbors 
and live long distances from community centers. However, in some 
cases there are groups or clusters of farmers and resort owners in which 
the settlers are not entirely isolated. Zoning by itself does not relieve 

2See W. A. Rowlands, “County Zoning for Agriculture, Forestry, and Recreation,” 
Journal of Land and Public Utility Economics, TX (1933), 272-282. 

8 For a detailed description of zoning procedure see W. A. Rowlands and F. B. Trenk, 


“Rural Zoning Ordinances in Wisconsin,” Circular 281, Extension Service, Wisconsin 
College of Agriculture, September, 1936. 
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isolation; it merely prevents new settlers from moving in. Thus zon- 
ing must be followed by abatement of nonconforming users through 
planned relocation. 

Because of circumstances surrounding nonconforming users and the 
need for their resettlement, a special study was undertaken based upon 
the data furnished by the list of nonconforming users and an earlier 
study.* 

The restricted districts of zoned counties in northern Wisconsin are 
the areas of the greatest sparsity of settlement. Since the list of non- 
conforming users represents practically the entire population of the re- 
stricted districts, the number of such users and the area of the restricted 
districts can be used to determine the population density of the zoned 
areas. The approximately five million acres of restricted land have a 
population density of 1.04 persons per square mile, and as the resettle- 
ment program proceeds to remove and abate the nonconforming user, 
population will steadily grow less dense. Another interesting fact is 
that the total area of all land in a nonconforming use is only 159,071 
acres, or 3.1 per cent of the total area of the restricted districts. 


ISOLATION IN TERMS OF REMOTENESS FROM NEIGHBORS 
As has been pointed out, a certain degree of isolation is inherent in 
farm life because of the manner of life and farm layout of American 
farms. With farms averaging 160 acres per farm and square in shape, 
the average distance between farm houses would be one-half mile, al- 
though the average distance to the nearest neighbor might well be less 
than one-half mile. However, northern Wisconsin farms have an aver- 


*In 1934 a Forest-Farm Homesteads project was started in northern Wisconsin under 
the Subsistence Homesteads Division of the Department of the Interior but was not com- 
pleted because of changes in the methods of administration of the Department. Before 
attempting to relocate settlers under this project a C.W.A. study was made of almost 3,000 
settlers, the results of which will soon be published by the College of Agriculture of the 
University of Wisconsin. 

The official record of the nonconforming users filed with the county clerk and the 
register of deeds includes the name of the occupant, the legal description of the land, data 
on the condition of the buildings, the acreage of land cleared, cultivated or in pasture. A 
supplementary record gives certain educational and road information. 

It was found that 615 of the nonconforming users had been visited during the C.W.A. 
survey, which permitted a special study to be made of this group. Tables II, III, and V 
are based upon these data. 

The authors are indebted to W. A. Rowlands and F. B. Trenk, who with the junior 
author, supervised the W.P.A. project consisting of the tabulation and analysis of the data 
obtained from the official lists of nonconforming land-users and from the 615 C.W.A. 
schedules obtained during the study of the 3,000 prospective settlers on the Forest-Farm 
Homesteads project. 
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age size of about 80 acres; therefore, as far as the size of farms con- 
ditions the distance between neighbors, northern Wisconsin should be 
more densely populated than central or western Wisconsin, where farms 
average 200 acres in size. The lack of close neighbors in the north, 
shown in Table II, is therefore due to the scattered nature of the farms 
and not their size. It should be emphasized, however, that this table 
does not include all farmers but is confined strictly to the data on the 
nonconforming users living in the zoned areas of nine representative 
counties. The very fact that they are ‘nonconforming users’’ indicates 
that they are the most aggravated cases of isolation, but it also empha- 
sizes that the relocation of these particular settlers is most urgent. 


TABLE II 


SEVERITY OF ISOLATION AS SHOWN BY DISTANCES FROM NEIGHBORS AND 
COMMUNITY INSTITUTIONS OF THE NONCONFORMING USERS IN THE 
RESTRICTED DisTRICTS OF NINE ZONED COUNTIES, 

NORTHERN WISCONSIN, 1933* 





























Distance from 
County 
Nearest High Grade Neaiest Nearest 
Neighbor School Schvol Docior Church 
Miles Miles Miles Miles Miles 
Average for Cases Studied................. 0.9 12.3 4.7 13.6 10.0 
pe ree oe 0.7 8.5 5.1 8.4 7.8 
tktiri betas etawehanneecunned 1.6 8.4 4.9 18.6 7.6 
a a 6d cceenkscdhineeedeneebineeen 0.9 14.1 3.0 18.4 9.5 
IR 6 Gh eedccenddensepehenekeoenel 0.9 15.3 4.6 15.1 7.8 
6 thee cene een tiesederedeekaaevenkn 0.9 8.9 3.7 14.8 7.2 
Pr cidticncedaencinke courtney saaauh emis 1.4 12.5 7.2 17.5 10.7 
i inn need dated ak oie wen 0.7 19.2 2.6 13.3 14.7 
Oa ae ena rere eee ee 0.7 10.7 4.8 13.8 10.0 
bas nkraecseanewerks aie eek see 1.3 11.3 4.0 13.7 10.7 
*See footnote 3. 


The data on distance to neighbors in this table do not portray the 
isolation problem completely. The figure shown is not the average 
distance between the settler and his neighbors in general but the dis- 
tance to the nearest neighbor only. Two families may be living within 
a half a mile of each other at the end of a lonely road with the next 
neighbors miles away, yet the “average distance to the nearest neigh- 
bor” for both families would be one-half mile. Furthermore, averages 
are deceiving; they tend to obscure the fact that there are many farmers 
whose nearest neighbor lives more than a mile away. Table III shows 
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the distribution of settlers by distance classes. All the other figures of 
Table II should be interpreted in the same manner. 

Naturally the great distance between farmsteads means fewer con- 
tacts and creates the individualism associated with the frontier. How- 
ever, it should be noted that individuals react differently to isolation. 
At one extreme is the “Daniel Boone type’”’ who purposely established 
his abode away from his fellows. He does not feel any handicap in 
being isolated; in fact, he prefers to be alone. If left to his own devices, 
his children might not be educated nor affiliate with organized society. 
This “rugged individualist” finds the game laws, compulsory school 
attendance statutes, and other regulations irksome. However, society 
insists on the education of the children, on decent standards of living, 
and on health and morality. At the other extreme, there are settlers 
who feel the handicaps of isolation deeply, particularly the women. 


TABLE III 
DISTRIBUTION OF SETTLERS BY DISTANCE TO NEAREST NEIGHBOR, IN THE 
RESTRICTED DisTRICTS OF 19 ZONED COUNTIES, 1933* 








Miles to Number 

Nearest Netghbor of Settlers 
0-0.49 213 
0.50 - 0.99 179 
1.00 . 1.49 85 
1.50 - 1.99 47 
2.00 - 2.49 38 
2.50 -2.99 19 
3.00 - 3.49 8 
3.50 -3.99 3 
4.00 - 4.49 8 
4.50 - 4.99 3 








* See footnote 3. 


One of the worst features of the lack of contact with others is that 
incentives to maintain standards of living and conduct are absent. Since 
no one comes to see the house, why keep it clean? When no one can see 
your conduct, what stimulus is there to remain “respectable”? This 
situation is reflected in the reports of the enumerators of the Wisconsin 
isolated farms survey. One of them wrote the following about the living 
conditions which he had seen: 

Sanitary conditions are something terrible; most of the settlers are poorly edu- 
cated, poorly nourished, poorly housed, and as the result of generations of 
eugenic carelessness, they lack the fiber to do anything for themselves. Many of 


the women are on the point of insanity; if something should snap they would 
be hopelessly deranged. The way they live is bound to breed degenerates. 
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Isolation can also be measured in terms of distance between homes 
as they exist along established highways. After all, these are the routes 
of travel and determine the location of public utilities such as telephone 
and the wires of rural electrification. 

Sawyer County, located in the northwestern part of Wisconsin, was 
selected to show isolation in terms of farmsteads per mile of highway. 
By using the Land Economic Inventory maps,° which show the location 
of farm houses, cheese factories, schools, and other buildings, it was 
possible to determine the number of occupied houses per mile of state, 
county, and town highways. This is shown in Table IV. It will be 
noted that in the town of Spider Lake there is an average of one house 
for every two miles of state trunk highways and less than one occupied 
house per mile of town roads. Considering only the state aid of $50 
per mile for town roads, this means that it is costing the taxpayers of 
Wisconsin over $50 per farm in Spider Lake to help maintain facilities 
for transportation, whereas in Bass Lake, with almost three families 
per mile of town road, the cost is only $18 per family. 

TABLE IV 


FARMS PER MILE OF ROAD, SAWYER COUNTY, WISCONSIN, 1935 
(AVERAGE PER TOWN) * 











Occupied Houses per Mile of Road 
Town 
. State County Town All 

Trunk Trunk Road Roads 
PI, c canndndesuwessebesdabbondeonned 2.28 2.00 2.74 2.45 
SG dnt contenenccedcedcaeabenaeonsel 2.30 2.50 1.10 1.61 
PE rintns cc cctaeicddaenecemanssneene 1.50 waiebe 1.23 1.59 
Po cienctadescccavesestesennienasen ca 1.47 0.78 1.05 
PR cid catadapeiecdes deedegeancue ones 0.50 scans 1.49 1.28 
EE bciceceascadenenehereaeseeeseaeee 2.23 1.33 1.72 1.78 
rt cbbns dose onus eeeKaenaeeR en 1.00 wan 1.65 1.43 
Es teeinaiond + eneseninesnemewhatadnd 2.12 2.00 1.69 1.85 
icc tskbwiserseoteetenneedataenieate — 3.31 1.14 1.64 
aici ai nekkheenet chebenaneerenned sce 2.89 1.15 1.57 
SEE Udéu 0i08ensendeavacbhavescacbeeuute 1.00 2.57 1.20 1.20 
a ep ee rr ee 1.78 2.00 1.46 1,52 
cect sndntceetanebsauneneesaewe 2.05 2.19 0.76 1.45 
av cccneghte sabe nienaidw kh wean 0.54 — 0.91 0.82 
is bbbtied cedeyaebeteewaneseseatasee 2.92 2.27 1.24 1.76 
te Sere rea Trees: 4.44 2.21 1.08 1.70 

















*Based on maps of Land Economic Inventory, Sawye1 County. 
To a considerable extent, rural electrification is a question of distance. 
The cost of providing electricity for farms becomes prohibitive if there 


5 Issued by the Division of Land Economic Inventory, State Capitol, Madison, Wis- 
consin. 
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is not at least an average of three farm houses to the mile; there is also 
the problem of an adequate farm income to pay for the current and its 
availability from a nearby service line. Table VI shows that 25 per cent 
of the farmers of Wisconsin have electric lights. In the north there 
are four counties where this proportion drops to five per cent or below 
and seven counties where 10 per cent or fewer settlers have this con- 
venience. A few northern counties come close to or even above the state 
average, however, because certain exceptional conditions within their 
borders increase the availability of electric current. In Vilas County, 
for instance, the resort development around the many lakes has caused 
service lines to be built to the recreational areas; therefore, farmers 
living near these lines have cheaper access to electricity because they 
need not assume the entire cost of building and maintaining their own 
service lines. 

Long distances between patrons make telephone lines costly. This is 
reflected in the data on the number of rural homes without telephones. 
Whereas almost 60 per cent of the farmers of the state have phones, 
the proportion is well below one-third in the north, and in Forest 
County it is as low as six per cent. This in itself means that the propor- 
tion is still lower for the scattered farmsteads outside the densely settled 
parts of the counties. 


ISOLATION FROM COMMUNITY INSTITUTIONS 


Isolation can also be measured in terms of remoteness from the mar- 
ket, the grade school, the high school, the church, and medical atten- 
tion. (Table II.) Distance to the market is reflected in the problem of 
marketing farm products and obtaining supplies. But the market town 
is, in most cases, also where the high school is located, it is where the 
physician has his office, and in many cases, though not always, where 
the churches are situated. The data in Table II are presented in terms 
of remoteness from these specific institutions rather than in “distance 
to the nearest market.” The average distance to the nearest high school 
from the homes of those living in the restricted districts of nine zoned 
counties is over 12 miles, ranging from 8.4 miles in Bayfield to over 
15 miles in Florence. This distance is conditioned not only by sparse 
population but also by the presence or absence of cities or villages 
financially able to support a high school. As a rule, the high school 
districts of Wisconsin take in very little of the rural area surrounding 


6 Includes ‘farm plants” as well as ‘commercial electricity.” 
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cities and villages. However, there are more city-country districts in the 
north than in any other place in the state. 

Doctors practically always have their offices in a city or village; this 
creates the same problem for rural folks as the high schools do. Table II 
shows that the people living in the restricted districts have to go almost 
14 miles to reach the nearest physician, and in Bayfield County this 
distance is almost 19 miles. This distance is important both to the 
isolated families and to the doctor. The telephone can be used to 
summon a physician, but he has to travel the long distance over snow- 
bound or muddy roads. However, in this connection it should be re- 
called that the number of telephones among the isolated families is 
considerably less than in the better-settled areas. 

Remoteness in miles, moreover, becomes translated into cost in 
money. When asked the distance to the nearest doctor, one settler’s 
wife replied, “Twenty dollars.” The cost of his visits becomes the 
determining factor as to whether the doctor should be called or not, and 
very often the physician is called only when the case of sickness is far 
advanced. 

What is true of the distribution of the doctors is also true of hos- 
pitals. These institutions are located in still larger cities than are the 
physicians. Some of the larger cities have several such institutions, but 
this does not change the relationships of the isolated settler to hospitali- 
zation. 

Finally isolation can be measured by the distance the settler lives 
from the churches. Churches are not concentrated in cities and villages; 
many of them are located in the open country. Even so, the noncon- 
forming user lives an average of 10 miles away from the church of his 
denomination. This distance seems to be the greatest in Langlade 
County, where the average isolated settler of the restricted zones has to 
travel almost 15 miles to reach his church. 

The market village or city is also the place of amusement. The larger 
villages and towns have “movie houses” and other places of amuse- 
ment, good, bad, and indifferent, where people can congregate. The 
greater the distance from a market town the less opportunity a settler 
and his family have to mingle with other people. This seems to be 
reflected in their desire to participate in the activities of their immediate 
communities. Table V is based upon the replies given to certain ques- 
tions asked of all the nonconforming users in 22 counties. These fami- 
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lies were grouped according to the number of miles they lived from 
their market town and the per cent of families participating in com- 
munity activities was related to the distance factor. The per cent of non- 
participators was found to be 20 for the group living less than five 
miles from the market and increased constantly until 33 per cent was 
reached for those in the 20-mile-or-over group. These figures become 
even more significant when it is considered that “community activities” 
were defined to include not only participation in activities in the market 
town, but included church, farmers’ organizations, 4-H Clubs, and other 
enterprises of the local farming community. These settlers gave various 
reasons for not taking part: some stated there were no activities in 
which to take part; others, that they had no desire to take part in 
community activities. 


TABLE V 


Per CENT OF FAMILIES PARTICIPATING IN COMMUNITY ACTIVITIES 
IN ISOLATED AREAS OF WISCONSIN, 1934 








Miles to Per Cent of 
Market Town Families Participating 
0- 4 80 
§- 9 76 
10-14 72 
15-19 70 
20 and over 67 








Source: See footnote 3. 


ISOLATION AND RURAL SCHOOLS 


Another concomitant of isolation is the distance settlers live from the 
tural or grade school attended by children from six to about 16 years 
of age. Table II shows the distance the average school child has to 
travel to reach the district school in the restricted areas of the nine 
counties. Since the restricted districts are the most sparsely settled parts 
of the north, the distances of 2.6 miles for Langlade County to 7.2 miles 
for Iron County are an exaggerated picture as far as the north as a 
whole is concerned. 

Since children from six to 16 years of age can be expected to walk 
only a limited distance, one solution of the problem of sparse settlement 
is to place a school within walking distance of every child. In a closely 
settled area this can be done and still have an attendance of 20 to 40 
pupils. In a sparsely settled region such a solution means a small en- 
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rollment, in fact, there are cases of schools with but one family repre- 
sented. The cost of operating such a school in terms of per pupil cost 
is excessive, to say nothing of the low educational efficiency of small 
enrollments.’ 

Consolidation is usually suggested as a ready-made solution for the 
elimination of schools with a small attendance. This will work in 
southern and western Wisconsin, where in fact there is a larger pro- 
portion of small schools than in the north and more consolidation with 
pupil transportation is much to be desired. In the isolated-farms region 
consolidation merely increases the already great distances between home 
and school which can be counterbalanced only by public transportation. 
Long bus rides in all sorts of weather over the kinds of roads prevalent 
in sparsely settled areas are among the costs of isolation. 

A third alternative is offered by the state in permitting the boarding 
of children at public expense in cases where the parents live too far 
from a school. However, few parents relish the idea of leaving their 
younger children with strangers, as is brought out in a letter from an 
isolated family: 


We find it a hard proposition to send our children to school, the school is 10 
miles east of where we live, and it is necessary that we board our children in 
strangers’ homes, when we would prefer to have them under our own super- 
vision every night. We have lived here 13 years, and thought that by this time 
there would be enough settlers to build a school here. 

It is sometimes assumed that the automobile, modern roads, the tele- 
phone, and radio have eliminated the problem of distance and the costs 
and inconveniences of isolation. However, modern roads can only be 
supplied where there is enough need for them and where the taxable 
wealth exists to pay for them. Thinly settled areas in counties where 
50 per cent of the land is tax delinquent or county owned are not in a 
position to build many miles of hard surfaced roads, even when the 
state and county provide aids and subsidies. It will be noted from 
Table VI that although 10 per cent of the farmers of the state live on 
hard surfaced roads, only two of the 10 counties represented in the 
table had any farmers living on hard surfaced roads. In these cases 
state trunk highways cross the county. That is why these farmers are 
so fortunate, not because the roads are built locally. As a rule the 


7 For the public costs of schools in isolated areas see George S. Wehrwein and J. A. 
Baker, “Relocation of Non-Conforming Land Users of the Zoned Counties in Wisconsin,” 
Journal of Land and Public Utility Economics, XII (1936), 252-253. 
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number of farmers living on gravel roads falls below the state average 
and, with one exception, all counties have more than the state average 
of farmers living on dirt roads. In winter many of the side roads are 
not always “plowed out,” or the snow is removed only after the more 
important roads have been taken care of. The automobile is useless 


TABLE VI 


PER CENT OF FARMS WITH CERTAIN FACILITIES AND CONVENIENCES 
IN 10 COUNTIES OF NORTHERN WISCONSIN, 1931* 




















Per Cent of Farms Having: 
Count Roads 
4 Auto- Tele- Electric 
mobile phone Lights Hard Gravel Dirt 
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Gn svinccenscavanceeses 84 15 3 2 46 52 
Be vcbecdscccccesevdose 82 25 3 0 21 79 
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EE pane eee 91 18 8 0 21 79 
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Pcbscsccdndcesseecoesses 81 32 3 0 25 75 
Wetheeekatcestnrccaversesces 93 10 34 0 12 88 
Pct wabdavihstncasdanenae 93 59 25 10 45 45 























*From “Wisconsin Agriculture’, Bulleiin 140, Wisconsin Department of Agriculture and Markets, 
p. 140. 


for a large part of the winter, and in the spring when “winter is break- 
ing up” and dirt roads become impassable. The lack of passable roads 
is also a factor in pupil transportation. Unless the roads are provided 
and kept in such condition that buses can be used, schools cannot be 
consolidated. 

Whereas roads are supplied at public expense, the automobile, the 
telephone, rural electrification, and radio can only be had at private 
expense. Data on the income of the entire group of nonconforming 
users showed that the average income from the farms in 1933 was $147 
cash, supplemented by an additional cash income of $126 per annum, 
from outside employment, public and private. The buying power of 
$273 after the necessities of home and farm are subtracted leaves but 
little for luxuries. Although 93 per cent of all the farmers of Wis- 
consin reported the ownership of an automobile in 1931, in the north 
the proportion was lower. 
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The price of being isolate’ from neighbors and community centers 
consists of many other costs, both public and private. The county nurse 
and county agent are in duty bound to visit farm homes, even if located 
at the end of a lonely road stretching nine miles into the cutovers. The 
cost of transportation for such services, paid out of public funds, be- 
comes excessive. Rural free delivery routes cannot possibly touch every 
home where settlers are scattered. Even the settler himself is put to 
inconveniences too numerous to mention. ‘We have a hard time getting 
threshing machines to thresh our grain because we live so far away 
from other farms,” wrote another isolated settler and he concluded, ‘In 
case of sickness, it requires $14.00 to bring a doctor for one visit. Our 
nearest church is 14 miles, so we rarely attend church. We have no 
community.” 








Recent Changes in German Rural Life 


John B. Holt 


L. THE FOUR YEARS since Hitler assumed power, far-reaching social 
changes have been made in German agricultural life. Furthermore, 
there are reasons to believe that the National Socialist government has 
undertaken an administrative policy the future effects of which, if con- 
tinued, will bring changes in German farm life far surpassing in signifi- 
cance any changes which have taken place during the past four years. 

Germany is a totalitarian state, in which the status of the individual 
has undergone considerable change since the days of the Republic. In 
the case of the farmer, the change has probably been the most complete. 
The Nazi ideology underlying the new status holds that political, eco- 
nomic, or social rights are to be granted to citizens only upon the fulfill- 
ment by them of some function in the life of the nation. This is a 
concept of rights which was prevalent, for example, in the benefice or 
fief rights of the feudal system. The idea is basic to the concept of the 
Stand, or estate, in the functional state, popularized by Spann. Accord- 
ingly, certain functions have been assigned to German agriculture, 
which the farmers are henceforth to regard as their responsibility and 
obligation to perform. 

First, it is their task to supply food. It is a matter of experience that 
in case of war or a blockade only German farmers can be depended 
upon to supply the country with food. Second, it is the function of the 
farmers to bring up large and healthy families, because from the farm 
families come the healthiest soldiers and citizens, and as the farm popu- 
lation is today, biologically speaking, so will the German population 
be tomorrow. 

There are also secondary or indirect functions. A large farm popula- 
tion is expected to fill the gap as consumers left by the drop in foreign- 
trade opportunity. The peasant life, also, is regarded as the stronghold 
of German moral and cultural life. Therefore, the “deserted village” 


John B. Holt is assistant professor of sociology at the College of William and Mary. 
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must not be allowed to occur. Finally, a thickly settled farm population 
along the national frontiers is regarded as the most effective bulwark 
possible against an invasion from other ethnic groups. 

In return for and in order to permit the farmers to achieve satisfactory 
fulfillment of their responsibilities, the National Socialist government 
has decreed that they should receive security of prices and land tenure, 
also the social prestige which should be accorded such an important 
segment of the national community in the Third Reich. 

The growth of the Nazi farm policy was somewhat as follows: Hitler 
established the basic principles of the Nazi ideology. In his book and 
in his campaign up to 1930, he paid little attention to farmers, concen- 
trating his thoughts upon the middle classes and the laboring classes. 
But in 1930, as the depression brought to the farmers disillusionment 
in the liberal republican system, it was time to reap the harvest of 
agrarian discontent. 

The application of Nazi ideology to the agricultural policy of the 
Party and the formulation of the 1930 farm program was the work of 
Darré, whom Hitler appointed as his farm organizer. Darré hewed 
close to the original party philosophy, incorporating in the Nazi farm 
program the two basic principles, (1) that the Volk, or ethnic group 
bound by ties of language, blood, and cultural heritage, is the most 
fundamental unit in the larger human society, and that a rupture of its 
cohesion through class warfare, foreign cultural influence, or blood 
mixture leads to its national biological and cultural disintegration; 
(2) that the greatest danger of disintegration threatening the German 
Volk lies in the materialization of its values through the growth of 
capitalistic society, with its emphasis on the individual and its division 
of the Vo/R into warring classes bound to one another by no high moral 
ties or mutual obligations. It is asserted that a capital and interest- 
paying morality and an actual economic power (claimed to be predomi- 
nantly in the hands of a so-called Jewish international lending-capital 
monopoly) have gained dominance over moral obligations to the Ger- 
man Vo/& and its future. 

Darré coined the slogan “Blood and Soil” (Blut und Boden). Be- 
lieving in the social and biological soundness of a yeoman class, he 
called the German farmers the ‘‘new nobility.” He won their enthusiasm 
during the depression with his 1930 program, in which he promised 
tax relief, reduction of the interest rate to the prewar level of from four 
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to five per cent, and asserted that “the state must see to it in its eco- 
nomic policy that agricultural work pays.” 


POLITICAL STATUS 


When, in June, 1933, Hugenberg was replaced by the Nazi Agri- 
cultural Minister, Darré, Nazi policy began in earnest. The first radical 
departure from previous policy was the complete reorganization of 
German farm life into the administrative framework of the totalitarian 
state. The totalitarian organization of German farm life is called the 
Reichsnaehrstand, or food estate. In it are included not only German 
farmers but also all processors and distributors of farm products. The 
body is a public law corporation, nominally self-governing. It plans 
and enforces all needed regulation of farm life and food production 
and distribution. 

The Reichsnaehrstand is self-governing in the sense that the members 
of the various divisions and sections confer. But the majority vote does 
not establish policy, and the key man or leader in any association or 
group within it is selected by the group only with the approval of, or ap- 
pointed directly and subject to removal by, the government. The govern- 
ment may dictate the constitution and by-laws. Thus, self-government 
actually amounts to advisory staff meetings. However, leaders are 
appointed or selected who are supposed to enjoy the respect and confi- 
dence of the staff and recognize good counsel when it is given. Efficient 
and co-ordinated action is the benefit expected from the leadership 
principle. Through the hierarchical pyramid of local, county, state, 
regional, and national group and association leaders, governmental 
pressure can be immediately and effectively applied. 

There are now three major divisions in the Reichsnaehrstand. The 
function of Division I is to care for the men on the farm. It seems that 
their attitudes are what Division I is most interested in." Through 
its propaganda organization it “educates” the farmer politically and 
socially. It spreads Nazi farm philosophy, the creed of “blood and 
soil,” attempting to arouse pride among the farmers in ancient peasant 
culture and the dignity of the farm vocation. It is likewise one of the 
best means for promoting, by social pressure, such a national drive for 
production as was carried on in 1935. The three former German farm 
organizations were thus consolidated in the Reichsnaehrstand and given 
a new function. Instead of being a mouthpiece through which the 


1 Darré, “Die Erfuelling des Agrarprograms,” Odal, IV, No. 5 (1935). 
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farmers talk to the government, the government has transformed them 
into a mouthpiece through which it talks to the farmers. 

Interpreting these measures, we may recognize that in a certain sense 
the farm operator’s political status has been changed and raised relative 
to that of other groups. But the farmer is no longer a political indi- 
vidual. He is quite involuntarily, by virtue of his occupation, a member 
of a political organization. His status is that of his group. The group’s 
status is determined by government policy, which has decreed that this 
particular group is one of the most important social-economic groups 
in the nation. Publicity has given the farmers more prestige. The 
farmer may no longer strive through political organization to raise his 
status. Rather, his membership in the political organization means an 
assumption by him of obligations or obedience to governmental decrees 
respecting this group. As a person he may be called in as an adviser, 
but on the whole he is a follower who obeys and marches along, with 
the primary obligations to observe good farm practice and bring up a 
large number of healthy children. Personal allegiance and mutual 
obligations, with the immediate power in the hands of the overlord, 
which is today the Party, reproduce a pattern similar to certain relation- 
ships of the Middle Ages. 

The farm laborer has also acquired a new status. He, too, is no 
longer permitted to associate collectively in his own interest. He is 
henceforth to identify himself loyally with the interests of the farmer 
for whom he works. The laborer is entitled, on the other hand, to good 
care, steady employment, a wage which corresponds to the ability of the 
farm economy to pay, and a status as a full member of the farm and 
village community. Here again it is hoped to restore the relationship 
of personal loyalty and mutual obligation. The guild categories of 
apprentices, assistants, and skilled journeymen have been revived. To 
become a recognized skilled laborer, the farm hand must serve two 
years each as apprentice and assistant. Attendance at a farm vocational 
school is recommended.* What the actual political status of the farm 
laborer is, will be determined by his standing with the Party. Further 
reference will be made to the laborer below. 


ECONOMIC STATUS 
While Division I of the Reichsnaehrstand deals with the farmer 


2“Foerderung des Landarbeiters,” Recht des Reichsnaehrstandes, 1V, No. 14 (1936), 
635 ff. 
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politically, the economic and psycho-social status of the farmer is de- 
termined by the policies followed in the Division III,° which deals with 
all the problems common to the various fields of processing and market- 
ing. Its seven sections are concerned with legal questions, credit, fore- 
casting, price supervision, regulation, promotion, and the equalization 
of food supplies. 

After considerable experimentation, all processors and distributors 
of agricultural products now find themselves banded together under 
the supervision of this Division in compulsory monopolistic marketing 
associations or processing syndicates, which regulate trade, prices, pro- 
duction, sales quotas, and quality standards. The credit co-operatives, 
previously consolidated into the Reichsverband der landwirtschaftlichen 
Genossenschaften, ate now a self-governing co-operative credit mo- 
nopoly under the control of the Reichsnaehrstand. Apart from this 
supervisory, regulative, and advisory control, the individual central 
commercial and processing associations catry on under their own re- 
sponsibility as “self-governing” bodies under public law. Through the 
price and credit control thus established the farmers’ economic status 
has been raised. The most obvious indication of improvement has been 
a reduction in the number of foreclosures of farms, from 6,121 in 1932 
to 1,158 in 1934, rising again, however, to 2,554 in 1935.* Debt reduc- 
tions and conversions, an increased consumption of farm products by 
urban consumers, and finally the prohibition of foreclosing any of the 
700,000 middle- and larger-sized farms entered as inherited freeholds 
have all contributed to the reduction in the number of foreclosures. 

Gross returns to agriculture rose 30 per cent between 1932-33 and 
1935-36. Increases were greater for livestock than for grain products. 
The production index rose from 104 in 1932-33 to 115 in 1935-36, 
dropping again to 111 in 1935-36, presumably because of the unfavor- 
able weather or because more products were fed to livestock and hence 
not counted in their original form.’ Buying power in terms of available 
cash, which was estimated to have dropped 59 per cent from 1928-29 
to 1932-33, was nearly recouped by 1934-35.° 

It is highly questionable, however, whether the increased benefits 


8 In Division II have been incorporated all the previously existing technical and advisory 
organizations of agriculture, for example, the former chambers of agriculture and the 
experiment stations. Others have been added. 

* Wirtschaft und Statistik, XVI, No. 10 (1936), 420-21. 

5 Vierteljahresheft zur Statistik des Deutschen Reichs, XLV (1936), p. iii, 7. 

6 Ibid, p. iii, 8. 
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have been evenly distributed according to size and type-of-farming 
categories. Certain farm production costs have risen, with feeding costs 
heading the list, owing to the rise of 50 per cent in the cost of concen- 
trated feeds. These costs have affected the small farmer most of all, 
for the general rule in Germany is that the smaller the farm the more 
livestock per acre and the less able the farmer is to feed his stock 
without purchasing feeds. 

It is probable that the part-time farmers of Germany have suffered 
adversely from the feed-price policy. Over a quarter of the German 
farms are part-time farms.’ Almost universal, in this type of farming, 
is the raising of small livestock, such as chickens and hogs, for home 
consumption. The benefits to the family are dependent upon the price 
of feed which they have to purchase. Perhaps the best indication of the 
unprofitableness of growing pigs was the extensive slaughtering of pigs 
of all sizes, even down to the smallest, in 1935, a trend reversed by 
government restrictions on slaughtering. Thus, to generalize crudely, 
it seems that the present security of prices is security primarily for the 
middle and larger farmer. 

Apart from the unequal distribution of benefits, it is entirely possible 
that the law indirectly restricting migration of farm workers to the city 
may ultimately threaten the standard of living, in spite of the rising 
prices and more intensified production which are taking place, for it 
will tend to force an increase in the number of family members or 
persons dependent upon each farm. The most general and probably 
most effective of the laws restricting occupational migration empowers 
the director of the employment exchange to use his discretion in permit- 
ting the employment, in nonagricultural occupations, of persons em- 
ployed in agriculture during the previous three years. We do not know 
to what extent the restrictions have taken place. It is public policy in 
Germany to reduce the proportion of urban population by stemming 
the tide of urban migration, and in this method, also, to supply the 
dearth of farm labor in certain areas. But the possible effects of popu- 
lation pressure in small farm areas should be considered. Housing 
conditions for agricultural laborers on the Northeastern estates have 
been notoriously poor. It is interesting to note that there is an increased 
sale of farm machinery, which tends generally to make a populous 
family less of an asset and is hard to reconcile with the general popu- 
lation policy. These matters will receive further comment below. 


7? Sonderhefte zu Wirtschaft und Statistik, No. 12 (1934), p. 12. 
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PsyCHO-SOCIAL STATUS 


On the whole, the farmer’s psycho-social status has been radically 
altered by the Nazi economic program. The question involves the point 
whether he has been socialized or changed from an individual entre- 
preneur, dominated by the property and profit and loss mentality, to 
some other status such as that of an employee of the state. Darré’s 
desire and attempt to withdraw him from the capitalistic economy has 
extended only to guaranteeing the prices for farm products by practi- 
cally socializing the trade and processing of these products. He argues 
that government control affects the product only after it leaves the 
farm. As long as the farmer adjusts his farm economy to any price 
system, whether fixed or competitive, he will tend to think in terms of 
profit and loss and of private disposal rights of his property and labor, 
restricted as they may be to some extent.* Individual initiative, profit 
incentives, and individualistic attitudes of property possession still oper- 
ate. Price differentials for quality differences are allowed within a re- 
stricted range by the fixed price system and still act to a certain degree 
as an incentive toward maintaining or improving quality. German 
socialism, as it is proclaimed in Germany, is idealized as private business 
operated in the public interest by private individuals with a social con- 
science, prompted where necessary by so-called “normative” legislation.° 

Yet repeated attempts have been made to arouse social enthusiasm 
and pride in the maintenance of the farm in order to supplement the 
profit motive. These and the government’s power to requisition food 
supplies, also its practice of setting production quotas, are indications 
that the psycho-social status of the farmer in his relations to the state, 
particularly, has undergone some change. Proportional to the extent 
by which government is forced to resort to such regulative control of 
the individual farmer, the farmer’s status will tend to become less and 
less that of the individual entrepreneur and more that of a state em- 
ployee, surrendering his dominantly individualistic profit and loss men- 
tality for that of the socially loyal civil servant of the state. 

Granting the tremendous esprit de corps which social incentives can 
temporarily arouse, the difficulties which the Reich government experi- 
enced during the fixed-price and quota-fixing food administration in 
Germany from 1917 to 1923 are indicative that even in Germany social 


8 Darré, “Die Erfuelling des Agrarprograms,” Odal, IV, No. 5 (1935), 351. 
® Werner Sombart, Deutscher Sozialismus. 
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incentives and obligatory production may fail when counteracted by 
economic disparities. 

In summary on this point, the German farmer's economy has not 
been socialized in the extreme sense of the word. But his actions are 
to a considerable extent controlled, and the attempt is being made to 
socialize his loyalties. 


LAND TENURE 


Darré introduced the new law of inherited land tenure rights with 
the argument that “If the agricultural population is to become the 
unfailing source of new blood in the body of the German people, it 
must receive a law which protects the family and permits the rural 
family lineage to take root. . . . As compensation the farmers must 
permit the state to demand that the rural population allow only such 
martfiages as insure a healthy posterity. Otherwise the idea of the agri- 
cultural population as a source of new blood would be a pure figure 
of speech.”’? 

But the biological benefits of selective breeding and the maintenance 
of the country’s most prolific and reliable population source are not the 
only attractions seen by Darré in the protection of the farm families. 
It is expected that the ‘‘new nobility,” as the holders of inherited free- 
holds are to be called, will be the backbone of the national political 
morale, just as formerly the landed nobility, which furnished the kings 
and kaisers with military officers and civil service administrators, were 
the backbone of the monarchial state. 

The objective has been security of land tenure for the farm family. 
Security of tenure in Germany was threatened by a number of factors, 
overindebtedness through inheritance share loans, uneconomic frag- 
mentation or subdivision of farms by inheritance, as well as farm 
mortgages assumed for other reasons. 

Under the Inherited Freehold Act of 1933, these threats to security 
of tenure are eliminated. Through entry as an inherited freehold, the 
farm cannot be mortgaged, subdivided, or alienated from family posses- 
sion without state permission. Observers report that, at present, excep- 
tions to the rule of alienation are frequent. 

The inherited freehold is bequeathed undivided, according to entail, 
and generally according to primogeniture, although local exceptions are 
made to conform to local customs. 


10 Deutsche Agrarpolitik, July, 1933, pp. 5-6. 
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Only certain farms and farmers are eligible for these relationships. - 
The freehold must be large enough to provide a living for a family of 
from seven to eight persons. With certain exceptions it may not be 
larger than approximately 310 acres (125 ha.). The lower limit is 
generally set around 1714 acres (7.5 ha.), although some types of 
farming, for example, wine production, permit family farms below this 
size. Seldom, however, do they occur smaller than 124 acres (five ha.). 

The farmer in possession of an inherited freehold, and he alone, may 
be called a yeoman (Bauer). The word Bauer, ordinarily translated 
“peasant,” has been given a new connotation probably best expressed 
by our word yeoman. The yeoman receives much publicity in the Third 
Reich, and a consistent attempt has been made to raise his social pres- 
tige or status by public recitals of his virtues and responsibilities in the 
national community. He may possess only one inherited freehold. He 
must be qualified as a farmer; his rights are contingent upon his mainte- 
nance of certain standards in the cultivation of his farm. Ultimate rights 
rest with the state. If he proves to be a poor farmer, he is removed by 
the court and the next in line succeeds him. He must be a citizen in the 
racial as well as the political sense. 

A moratorium on farm foreclosures is automatically effective at the 
declaration of entry of the farms in the inherited freehold register. 
Debts are consolidated and are to be repaid within a period in keeping 
with the farm’s annual capacity to pay. To the inherited farm belongs 
all property used in farming, including not only the animate and inani- 
mate inventory but also house, bed linen, and beds. Farm insurance and 
membership in co-operative associations may not be used to secure 
debts. As security for future loans the farmer has only his personal 
credit and the appurtenances not ordinarily used in the process of farm- 
ing. Encumbrances of and claims against farm produce follow the 
general principle in that they are legally restricted to the ability of the 
farm to pay without economic detriment. The inherited-freehold farmer 
has no inheritance and real estate acquisition taxes to pay. 

Other heirs have claims only to shares in other existing estates, vo- 
cational training for second and other sons, and dowries for the daugh- 
ters. In the contribution to the education and support of these relations, 
there are permitted no binding obligations which would take from the 
farm cash or goods necessary to its maintenance or to the maintenance 
of the family. Yet for the disinherited is reserved the right to return to 
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the farm, in case of lack of economic opportunity in the city, although 
in such event they must work for their living. 

Special regional courts and a Reich court, called Inherited Freehold 
Courts, are provided, where the registers are kept, entries are made, and 
disputes, which occur in the entry or subsequent bequeathal of the farm, 
are settled. 

The land tenure reform of the National Socialist government corre- 
sponds to a great extent to a general movement among agricultural 
interests since the War, which aimed at preventing the uneconomic 
parcellization and overindebtedness of farms. Most significant as a 
change in policy was the provision forbidding the selling and mortgag- 
ing of the farm, the abolition of inheritance share loans, and the in- 
vesting of the ultimate rights to the farm in the state, which may assign 
it to another person if it is poorly farmed by the heir. Furthermore, 
Darré has given the movement an ideology, which, if successfully prop- 
agated, will assist in institutionalizing the new property relationships. 

It seems probable that the new land tenure system will have the 
desired effects of greater security and integration of the families on the 
inherited freeholds. Demonstration of this possibility must await a 
greater lapse of time. What other effects there will be on the cultural 
status of family can be only hazardous guesses. The following are a 
few pertinent considerations. 

The question may be raised whether the farmer on the inherited 
freehold, when he realizes that only one of his sons may inherit the 
farm, will voluntarily restrict the number of children, very much as has 
been the practice among the French peasantry with their two-children 
system. The increasing difficulty with which opportunity in agriculture 
may be found for surplus sons may accentuate this tendency. On the 
average since 1924 six and a third thousand new farms have been cre- 
ated yearly in the land settlement program. This number would hardly 
suffice to care adequately for the second and other sons of 700,000 farm 
families, especially when it is the policy of the present government to 
give preference to agricultural laborers displaced by the breaking up 
of the landed estates from which most of the new settlements are 
made. Other sons are placed second in preference to the laborers from 
the estates. The only other economic outlets at present are labor on 
other farms or the operation of smaller farms, assuming that migration 
to the city will continue to be artificially restricted. 
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Perhaps of outstanding significance is the small proportion of all 
German farmers included within the scope of the new land tenure law. 
A few data will indicate what this will mean for coming generations 
on the smaller farms. There are over 3,000,000 part-time and full-time 
farms in Germany, of which only 700,000, or much less than a quarter, 
are eligible for the inherited freehold register. Fifty-five per cent of 
the cultivated land in the country is in possession of the inherited free- 
hold farmers and is unavailable to the children of the small farmers 
and the disinherited sons of the inherited freehold farmers. Opportunity 
in other occupations is restricted by the previously mentioned law limit- 
ing migration to other occupations. The small farms are already too 
small adequately to care for a large family, and the Reich is encourag- 
ing larger families. Furthermore, the excess of births over deaths on 
farms can be roughly estimated at 92,000 per year.** Also, the govern- 
ment last year sent to the country about 100,000 workers to work for 
their living. Finally, the larger farms are benefiting most from the 
ptice-security program. Thus, it seems only logical that in the long run, 
unless policy is altered, the increased pressure of population on the 
little farms and among the agricultural laborers will end in a continual 
downward trend of the standard of living. It is inconceivable that the 
net profits of agriculture will continue to increase indefinitely at an 
adequate rate. There is a limit to intensification and the profitable use 
for additional labor on the farm by this method. Both the land tenure 
policy and the price program seem to be based on the attitude, “Save the 
middle and upper groups and forget the lower groups.” 

There are other aspects of the land tenure program. It is one attack 
on the problem of security of land tenure faced by so many nations 
today. It is effective for those included in its scope. 

In the second place, the attempt on the part of the Nazis to expect 
from the inherited freehold class the same political backbone that was 
formerly derived from the landed estate aristocracy cannot be realized 
to the same extent, simply because the income-producing capacity of 
the freehold is intended and generally would be sufficient to maintain 
the immediate family alone. It cannot maintain a set of larger family 
relations at the influential social level of previous times. When the 


11 Over one-quarter of all farms [above one and a quarter acres (.5 ha.) in size} are 
part-time farms. More than a million full-time farms are either too small or too large, 


most of them too small. 
12 At about 6.4 per 1,000. Sonderheft zu Wirtschaft und Statistik, XV, No. 15 (1935), 8. 
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sons and daughters have gone to the city, they will become urbanites, 
no longer remaining members of the influential landed nobility. 

Land should always be available for rent in connection with the 
inherited freeholds. Otherwise the rigidity of the size of the inherited 
freehold restricts the expansion of the family income at the period of 
family growth. Perhaps the lack of opportunity to expand the farm 
enterprise might encourage fewer children, inasmuch as they would be 
less an economic asset and more a liability. The increase in the sale of 
agricultural machinery may mean that child labor will be less useful or 
devoted to more intensive cultivation, as was suggested by Loomis to 
have been the case with the Ohio and Wisconsin farmers studied by 
professors Lively and Kirkpatrick.** This problem has been recognized 
by German land-settlement administrators in planning the lay-out of 
new settlements. 

There are historical examples of the effects of these factors operating 
together. Both in pre-Cleisthenes Attica and in Laconia economic op- 
portunity for the small farmers and farm laborers was blocked by the 
existence of a monopoly of inherited freeholds in the possession of a 
peasant nobility or of a landed aristocracy. Emigration was perhaps 
more possible than it is today in Germany. There was little opening 
in commerce in Sparta, although this developed gradually in Athens. 
These factors, plus the scarcity of agricultural land, depressed the small- 
farmer and farm-laborer class into the class of helots in Sparta and the 
class of Thetes in Attica, groups which subsisted along the edges of 
agricultural life and formed potential revolutionary groups within the 
population. 

A change of policy on the part of the Reich government, which 
would reopen economic opportunity off the farm or shift a larger share 
of farm income to the small farmers, a radical change in the excess 
birth rates, or perhaps more likely, a major war, might prevent the 
depression of the small-farmer and farm-laborer class. 


DISCUSSION 


I agree, in all major points, with the presentation Dr. Holt has just given. 
I will therefore devote the time assigned to me to elaborating on some of his 
statements, and to supplementing them in one respect or another. 

A full appreciation of the German freehold legislation can be obtained only 
through an understanding of the basic philosophy from which it arises. This 


18 See Charles P. Loomis, “Life Cycle of Families,” Rural Sociology, 1 (1936), 189. 
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philosophy differs fundamentally from the arguments brought forward in this 
and other countries in favor of a numerical increase of the rural sector of the 
population. It is the idea of higher-breeding of the German people to enhance 
its physical and mental value. While the liberal argument, as I may call it, 
starts more or less from environment, this one starts from heredity, from innate 
difference of value between human beings. It is basically aristocratic. Darré, the 
originator of the freehold legislation, whose influence is also traceable in some 
very important eugenic laws, has taken Nietzsche’s command: ‘Thou shalt not 
propagate thyself onward but upward” and applied to it the principles of animal 
husbandry. He was originally an animal husbandman with theoretical training 
and practical experience on a government horse-breeding farm. His interest in 
racial questions is the outgrowth of studies on the races of domestic animals. 
His two books, The Peasantry as the Life-Source of the Nordic Race and New 
Nobility from Blood and Soil, written between 1926 and 1932, contain all the 
demands he is now carrying into practice. With a considerable effort to “co- 
ordinate” the history of the last 3,000 years, he derives the aristocratic social 
structure of the Spartans, the Romans, and the North European peoples, during 
antiquity and the first millennium after Christ, from their concern about the 
preservation of their racial value. The means to this end were the statutes and 
customs governing marriage and property in the land. Today, the state is to 
replace by law these race-preserving customs of the landed aristocracy (including 
the free peasantry of the North European countries), which economic and po- 
litical development since the early Middle Ages has broken down. 

In this light, the entire freehold legislation appears as nothing but the means 
for establishing a huge human breeding-farm. The breeding ideal is a physically 
perfect creature, with the characteristics of the so-called Nordic race. This is 
what Darré calls the “new nobleman.” Again in line with Nietzsche, Darré 
expects, as a matter of course, that the new nobleman will have all the desirable 
mental qualities of genuine aristocracy—valor, generosity, and a wonderful bal- 
ance between pride as an individual and social responsibility toward the com- 
monwealth. Darré is not so naive as to believe that the Nordic race now exists 
in Germany in any purity, nor that the peasant of today is noble. He wants to 
breed the new nobility in a succession of many generations. For this purpose, he 
needs a farm population with economic security and a fairly high standard of liv- 
ing. These conditions can most easily be attained on farms of medium and fairly 
large size. In order to insure continuation of the breeding process over a long 
period, it is necessary to keep the same families on these farms for many succes- 
sive generations. Within this part of the farm population, improvement through 
breeding should apply. Inferior specimens are to be kept from propagation and 
particularly from succession on the farm. The best should be mated to the best 
until the characteristics of the Nordic race appear in purity. At the same time, 
the benefits of the breeding process should be conveyed to the population out- 
side the fence through the medium of the noninheriting children. They would 
marry commoner stock and, by occupying responsible positions in public life, 
permeate the social atmosphere with the spirit of the new nobility. On the other 
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hand, and this is a most remarkable proposal, all the girls of the entire popula- 
tion would be divided into four classes according to eugenic value, and freehold 
farmers would be given the choice of girls in the first and, conditionally, in the 
second class only. Thus, a blood circulation between the breeding-stock and the 
common workstock would be established." 

The freehold law and contingent legislation have carried most of this into 
practice. The medium and large peasant farms are established as inalienable 
freeholds of the families. Certain physical qualifications are already now re- 
quired from the heir and shall be demanded more rigorously later. New settlers 
are selected by the most severe standards as to individual and hereditary health. 
The same aim has dictated the right of primogeniture, since the first son is 
considered the biologically most valuable; the practical exclusion of daughters 
from succession, since heiresses are believed to tend toward sterility; and the 
abolition of dowries for freehold daughters, since choice of the mate should be 
guided by eugenic, not by economic, considerations. Almost the only proposal 
not carried into practice so far is the eugenic classification of girls.? Instead, the 
government has resigned itself, for the time being, to the application of negative 
selection for the entire population. I may remind you of Germany’s law for the 
prohibition of hereditarily diseased progeny, with its sterilization provisions; of 
the restrictions of marriage loans and child premiums to biologically unobjec- 
tionable couples only; and of the recent Marriage Health Law. 

The most astounding feature of this entire structure is the fact that these 
dreams of a dogmatist about the indispensability of a nobility of birth are called 
into life by law and regulation from above, under conditions as unaristocratic 
as can be, conditions that could never have arisen under a genuinely aristocratic 
order of the kind Darré desires. Let me quote him personally, when he describes 
the rdle of the Germanic kings: “In this structure entirely based upon self- 
government everybody was leader, but never leader by virtue of a legal power 
outside of free self-government; in other words, the leader was never a source 
of right by himself or by the position he held, like the late Roman Caesar. Corre- 
spondingly and logically, every leader could be called to account by the members 
of the self-governing bodies, and the German peasants occasionally did not 
hesitate to lay the heads of their kings before their feet.”* I leave it up to you 
to judge how this ideal fits into the picture of the Third Reich, where every 


1 See R. W. Darré, Das Bauerntum als Lebensquell der Nordischen Rasse (Miinchen, 
1929); R. W. Darré, Neuadel aus Blut und Boden (Miinchen, 1933), p. 163 ff.; and 
“Das Zuchtziel des Deutschen Volkes,” Volk und Rasse, VI (1931). 

2 However, certain rules similar to the above proposals apply to marriage of members of 
the S S-formation. (Information from Dr. F. Ehrmardt, Washington, D. C.) 

3 Neuadel aus Blut und Boden, p. 21. Awareness of the inherent antagonism between 
the aristocratic and the leadership principles expresses itself, however, when he continues: 
“It was the strength of the Germanic idea of state . . . that right was insured, and that 
the inner and outer liberty of the Germanic free remained untackled. Its weakness, on the 
other hand, consisted in the fact that this structure built upon a most perfect organic foun- 
dation lacked a firm outward delimitation, in fact that which we today call the state and 
the boundary; therewith it also lacked the closed energy against the outside, as well as any 
will to concentrated efforts in the outward direction in general” (p. 22). 
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public executive, down to the local peasant leader or the burgomaster of the 
tiniest village, is appointed from above and is not responsible to anybody but 
his superior. 

Turning now to the actual changes introduced by the freehold legislation, I 
want to stress the features which distinguish it from the status of custom prevail- 
ing before. There is some confusion on this point. The freehold law is often 
presented merely as a legalization of former customs or a continuation of certain 
prewar laws of individual German states devised to preserve these customs. For 
the extreme western part of the country, where subdivision of the farm among the 
children had been practiced, it was a real revolution. But even for the far larger 
part of Germany, where closed succession had been habitual, important dif- 
ferences were introduced. Above all, closed succession has been made mandatory, 
whereas before the farmer had been free to determine the form of inheritance 
by his will. As to material contents, the gravest change is the deterioration of 
the financial claims of the nonsucceeding children, the so-called “yielding heirs.” 
It had been customary to give the principal heir a silent privilege in the form of 
an especially low valuation of the farm, and/or to deduct further a certain sum 
for him from the total value of the property. After this, the value of the estate 
was divided into equal shares, the yielding heirs’ part consisting either in annui- 
ties or in shares of the capital secured by mortgages against the farm. That these 
share mortgages sometimes were dangerously high, that they were, in some parts 
of the country, based on market values instead of return values, and that they 
could sometimes be called on short notice, had long been regarded as harmful, 
and legislation had been proposed to remedy these conditions. In general, how- 
ever, these features had been considered merely as abuses of a basically sound 
institution. Particularly Max Sering, the outstanding authority on the subject, 
took the stand that the unique value of the customs governing closed succession 
lay in the equilibrium which they maintained between the preservation of the 
farm as the family stronghold and the concomitant satisfaction of the fair claims 
of all children to the paternal property. The National-Socialist government, on 
the contrary, has carried the protection of the succeeding heir to an extreme 
which entirely destroys this equilibrium. It has excluded the yielding heirs from 
all claims to the farm property, giving them merely a right to an adequate edu- 
cation, to financial assistance when they establish themselves in business, or to a 
marriage outfit in case of daughters, but always limited to ‘‘what the farm can 
bear.” It prohibits using the farm as collateral for these claims. The yielding 


*See Max Sering, et al., Die Vererbung des landlichen Grundbesitzes in Preussen, 
supplements to Landwirtschaftliche Jahrbicher, vols. 28, 29, 34, 37, 39 (Berlin, 1899 to 
1910), and Die Vererbung des landlichen Grundbesitzes in der Nachkriegszeit (Berlin, 
1930). It is pathetic to read today the closing passage of his prewar work: ‘The finest 
fruit of historical study is the respect for the ethical forces that have molded the national 
character and formed the law for thousands of years. Whoever is aware of the action of 
these forces and of the close relationships existing between the national character and the 
traditional law of farm inheritance, will not lightly decide to discard this law in favor of 
a rationalistic scheme, but instead will try to further evolve the achievements of the past 
in a spirit of reverence.” 
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heirs inherit on an equal basis only what may be left of the nonfarm estate after 
it has been used to redeem all debts encumbering the farm. They are allowed to 
come back in case of need and to live and eat on the paternal farm, but only if 
they can prove that their need was caused by circumstances beyond their control, 
and then in return for labor performed. Incidentally, current jurisdiction denies 
that this right applies also to the wife of the yielding son. Where the farm is 
deeded while the father is living, similar restrictions also apply to the share of 
the parents. 

Formerly, the yielding heirs did not fare badly. This was ascertained by 
Sering’s prewar investigations. Also, a study recently made in 69 communities 
of Wiirttemberg® revealed that two-thirds of the yielding heirs rose to inde- 
pendent ownership on farms or in business, while only seven per cent became 
laborers, only 2.3 per cent among these being farm laborers. This distribution 
is bound to be changed fundamentally under the freehold law. I mentioned 
before that the original idea was to lead the flow of the new gentry into public 
service and the professions, but this outlet is rather narrow, particularly since the 
lower limit of the freehold size has been established much lower than Darré 
originally intended. Furthermore, costs of education and equipment of a doctor, 
for instance, are high and may easily surmount the limit of what the “farm can 
bear.” It has also not yet come to my attention that freehold descendants are 
given any privileges at the universities or in public service. So what can the 
younger son of a freehold farmer do? 

Acquiring farms by marrying inheriting daughters is impossible because there 
are practically no inheriting daughters. Purchasing farms of freehold size is 
impossible because, aside from lack of capital, they are not saleable. Acquiring 
a smaller farm or establishing a business in town is’ made more difficult by lack 
of funds; besides, there is a tendency to protect the small businessman from 
new competition. Securing dependent jobs is subject to restrictions on rural- 
urban migration and shifts from agricultural to industrial labor. Thus almost 
the only alternative left is to stay and work on the brother’s place, or to become 
a wage-earning farmhand. Curiously enough, the institution of the unmarried 
uncle is openly favored, the appreciation of a cheap dependable laborer out- 
weighing considerations of the birth rate. 

Therefore, the owners of freeholds try to evade the legal restrictions by mak- 
ing all kinds of silent supplements to the contracts they submit to the courts. 
These silent agreements vary widely in content and motives. For the most part, 
the succeeding heir promises additional capital payments to his brothers and 
sisters. Sometimes, the father, by promises of higher benefits for himself, in 
addition to those stipulated by contract, is practically bribed into deeding the 
farm to a son other than the one originally designated for succession. These 
silent agreements, if detected, make the entire contract null and void. But often 


5 Peter Brugger, “Der Anerbe und das Schicksal seiner Geschwister in mehreren Ober- 
amtern des Wiirttembergischen Oberlandes,” Berichte iiber randwirtschaft, 121. Sonder- 
heft (Berlin, 1936). 
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the motives are so honorable and obviously so rooted in a traditional sense of 
justice that sensible jurists find it hard to draw this consequence.® 

Although these mitigations of the rigor of the law may go undetected in many 
cases, it seems inevitable that the freehold legislation will cause even stricter 
birth control in the farm population concerned than has already been practiced 
during the last few decades. This danger is well known to Darré;’ hence, the 
frantic efforts of propaganda to make the freehold farmer conscious of his racial 
responsibility toward the nation. It seems to me that the government has ad- 
vanced security to the freehold farmer, while the expected repayment in more 
and better babies is entirely uncertain, improbable, and by no means enforceable. 

Another feature distinguishing the freehold legislation from former customs 
and laws that enabled, not compelled, entry into a freehold register in certain 
parts of the country, is the strict and uniform limitation of the size of farms 
admitted for freehold entry. Establishment of a lower limit of size formerly 
was the exception, not the rule. An upper limit was almost never established.® 
The present freehold law provides for both upper and lower limits. The lower 
limit is drawn at a size able to sustain a family under the conditions of the re- 
gion. The upper one is drawn at about 310 acres. But while the upper limit is 
very elastic and may easily be extended into the ranks of the large landowners 
by certain rubber clauses, the lower limit is interpreted very strictly, both as to 
standard-of-living attainable and to assumed size of the family. The aristocratic 
tendency is again clearly discernible. This, together with the fact that many 
farmers near the low limit try to escape inclusion, is the reason why the number 
of freeholds is falling short of the early expectations of about 850,000 and even 
1,000,000. In July of 1936, only 635,000 farms were entered in the register, 
and 700,000 is the most that will be attained. The lack of enthusiasm of the 
small farmer is noteworthy, because the status of freehold farmer, or yeoman, as 
Dr. Holt calls him, involves not only social prestige and access to influential po- 
litical positions, but also certain economic advantages. Especially does the debt- 
freeing legislation contain valuable special provisions for the freehold farmer. 


Permit me now to say a few words about the status of the other groups of 
rural population. Dr. Holt has told you about the precarious situation of the 
small farmer. I would like to add that the difficulties of the small men extend 


® See Professor Dr. W. Herschel, ““Geheime Nebenabreden und freiwillige Leistungen 
im Erbhofrecht,” Recht des Reichsnabrstandes, Jahrgang 4, April 7, 1936. 

7 See the chapter of his book Das Bauerntum als habens quell der Nordischen Rasse 
dealing with the reasons for Sparta’s decline. 

8 A lower limit requiring ability of the farm to sustain a family existed only in the 
province of Westfalia, in Waldeck, and in Wiirttemberg. In Mecklenburg-Strelitz the 
limit was set at 30 acres, in Brandenburg at about 20 acres, in Silesia at about 10 acres. 
In the other parts of the country, practically no lower limit was established. The only case 
where an upper limit was set was Mecklenburg-Strelitz, with an upper limit of 370 acres. 
See Hermes, “Anerbenrecht,” Handwérterbuch der Staatswissenschaften, 1, 481; G. Wage- 
mann, Die Anerbengesetze in den deutschen und ausserdeutschen Landern; M. Sering and 
C. von Dietze, Die Vererbung des landlichen Grundbesitzes in der Nachkriegszeit, Il 


(Miinchen and Leipzig, 1930), p. 17. 
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far into the ranks of the freehold farmers, for they are not so much a result of 
the freehold law as of the self-sufficiency policy of the Third Reich. Undoubtedly 
the disastrous feed shortage, which literally deprives the small man of the basis 
of his existence, is the most sinister feature in the whole picture. Now it might 
have been hoped that the feed shortage created by the enormous curtailment of 
imports could be overcome by increased domestic production and the organiza- 
tion of a domestic market on which the large owners would be the sellers and 
the small ones the buyers. But the government has destroyed such hopes by its 
determination to permit the keeping of livestock on each individual farm only 
within the limit of the farm’s feed resources. The only explanation for this 
policy, which I can see, is that in case of war a narrow domestic feed market 
would at once be disorganized, and that it is safer for such an emergency to have 
livestock and feed together on the same farm. In addition, feeding of rye and 
wheat has, in this year of a small grain crop, been labeled as treason to the 
nation. Thus, the small farmer is today confronted with the necessity of reduc- 
ing his livestock, the very basis of his living, or of defying grain-delivery regu- 
lations at the risk of being heavily fined or thrown into jail. Escape by leasing 
additional land for raising feed is likewise prohibited by the high prices of 
leases, which have naturally followed upon the general feed shortage. To this 
plight of the small man, the government coolly replies that he should economize 
on feed by shifting to higher-yielding animals. This argument disregards entirely 
that such a method requires concentrates which are not available, that in many 
cases pure-bred livestock is beyond the small man’s reach, and that his cows are 
largely used for field work, making shifts to higher-yielding cows impossible. 
There are signs in the last livestock censuses that a shift of the livestock from 
the small to the large farms is already under way. 

From the standpoint of farm management and of social concern about the 
standard of living in the country, there would be no objections to abolition of 
the unsound small farm, and management of the land in medium units, if an 
outlet for the population thus released could be found outside of agriculture. 
But the tendency of the National Socialist government is not in this direction. 
The rural sector of the population is to be increased, not decreased. The effect 
must be the artificial overpopulation of which Dr. Holt has spoken, and a 
swelling of the ranks of farm laborers by former small owners and tenants, to 
the benefit of a prosperous rural middle class. The expression “kulak policy,” 
which has been used in this connection, seems very appropriate. 

The relations between rural employers and farm laborers are characterized by 
a deliberate return to feudal conditions. Time compels me merely to enumerate 
the most significant features: subordination of the laborers to the employer by 
the leadership principle and, as a counterweight, a drive toward a social-minded 
attitude in the patriarchal manner on the side of the employer; reduction of the 
cash part of farm wages in favor of payment in kind ; binding of the laborers on 
the employer's farm by a system of labor lease with long-term contracts. Of this 
program, the part increasing the employer’s power has been realized very rapidly, 
while the social attitude seems to lag behind. Immediately after the change of 
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government in 1933, farm labor was exempted from the unemployment insur- 
ance. In 1934, with the Law on the Regulation of National Labor, the employers 
became unit leaders wielding great power over the working force. Wages fixed 
by government-appointed labor trustees took the place of collective bargaining, 
and the power of the labor courts was severely reduced. The unwillingness of 
farm labor to accept this deterioration of status, coupled with energetic work- 
relief raeasures and the beginning of industrial recovery, caused a severe farm- 
labor shortage in 1934 which has not been overcome since. The government 
replied with restrictions on shifts from agricultural to industrial occupation, and 
particularly, with the organization of an entire irregular army of farm laborers; 
young unemployed from the cities, male and female labor service, entire groups 
of the army furloughed for the purpose, and, finally, boys and girls of the 
Hitler Youth were sent to the farms. It seems that these measures have been 
used for the benefit of the freehold peasantry even more than of the large 
estates. In this period of recovery in agriculture, the wages paid to the categories 
employed on the large estates (which are mostly in kind) have been held stable, 
while the money wages of the “house and yard servants” employed by the larger 
peasants were in general cut down in 1933 and have been held on this level 
ever since.? At present, farm labor still has some support in the favorable 
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industrial employment conditions and the absorptive effect of conscription and 
compulsory labor service. But when these supports become ineffective, its situ- 
ation will be further weakened, particularly in view of the increase of supply 
that must be expected from the ranks of small owners, tenants, and yielding heirs. 

The reading of recent court decisions on farm-labor disputes makes one real- 
ize that the government is serious when it preaches social responsibility, but that 
it will have a hard time getting its idea across to the farmers whom it has so 
suddenly destined to nobility.1° It may find more response among the larger 
owners, especially in the old nobility, where remnants of the feudal feeling of 
social responsibility for dependent people have not yet died out. In all matters 
concerning return to a patriarchal, feudal order, Darré and the old landed aris- 
tocracy stand on common ground. This fact has been confirmed by an expert, a 


® According to the Statistical Abstracts for Germany, the yearly wages of male house 
and yard servants in some regions with identical territory over the period covered de- 
veloped as follows (in Reichsmark) : 

10 See, for instance, a decision by the Social Honor Court for the trustee-district 
Niedersachsen of May 28, 1936, in Recht des Reichsnabrstandes, Jahrgang 4, Heft 21. 
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nobleman himself, Professor von Dietze. He writes: ‘In the Third Reich, there 
is no political reason for abolition of the large land-owners for reasons of their 
mentality.”*+ And Darré admits, in his books, that there is still a lot of good 
blood in the old nobility. From this point of view, the conspicuous lack of 
aggressiveness against the Junkers, which disappointed many good Nazis in the 
early days of National-Socialist power, is not surprising. Another very material 
reason may be that, at a time when at short intervals political moves are made 
at the risk of war, the government can neither afford to lessen the grain de- 
liveries from the large estates nor to antagonize the army, whose higher officers 
still are in the main recruited from the class of large landowners. In fact, 
positive consideration for this class is discernible in many phases of the agricul- 
tural policy. It shows up in the renouncing of aggressive land settlement, in the 
shift of purchases of land for settlement purposes from complete large estates 
to far less satisfactory sources, and, generally, in the increasingly slow pace at 
which settlement is marching along, or rather dying down; it is manifest in 
certain features of the debt-freeing legislation, as well as in the generosity with 
which entry in the freehold register is practically left to the decision of the large 
owners, provided, of course, there is no Jewish blood in the ancestry. In response 
to the loud outcry of the class for a political function in the new state, many 
large owners (and among them many noblemen) are appointed as peasant 
leaders, though they are not freehold peasants themselves. This is only the 
natural consequence of Darré’s convictions about the nobleman’s abilities of 
leadership. Thus, it was putting it very mildly when Darré stated in a speech 
in 1935 that the large landowners would be shown neither preference nor dis- 
crimination. 1? 


With the German farm population split up into a group equipped with 
privileges which, though not always gratefully received, certainly aim at raising 
their social and economic status, and a far larger body of small farmers headed 
toward an impoverished and socially inferior level, is it not inevitable to ask: 
How does this drive toward a feudal structure agree with the efforts to mold the 
national society into a highly integrated community without castes or classes, 
divided by function only? The answer is: It does not agree. There are two 
ideological currents: the national, which tends toward integration on the foun- 
dation of socially restricted, though nominally private property—this is what 
present-day Germany calls socialist, and where agricultural planning and market 
regulation belong; and the aristocratic, an esoteric dogma, the adherents of 
which, being disciples of Nietzsche, probably secretly scorn boisterous patriot- 
ism and crude anti-semitism, merely considering them a useful camouflage. Sig- 
nificantly enough, when Nietzsche thought of breeding a new aristocracy, he 
thought of Europe, not Germany.'* Despite all efforts to reconcile them, the two 
tendencies clash. They clash in the problem of the small farmer, in the question 
of the birth rate, in the settlement policy. Nationalist Germany must aim at 


11 “Grossgrundbesitz,” Berliner Tageblatt, No. 122, March 3, 1935. 
12 Commented on sbid. 
18 See Wille zur Macht, chapter “Zucht und Ziichtung.” 
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having the small farmer prosperous and contented, while the aristocratic ideology 
sacrifices him to the coming nobility. Nationalist Germany must make all efforts 
to increase the birth rate, while the aristocratic tendency is toward quality of the 
progeny at the risk of a decrease in quantity. Nationalist Germany wants to fill 
the empty East with a dense farm population, while the aristocratic tendency is 
to preserve the large estates and to lay out the new farms in far larger sizes than 
before. The aristocratic tendency is even, in some ways, detrimental to the 
eugenic idea: making one-half of the agricultural land the inalienable property 
of certain families bars natural selection on the basis of efficiency exactly at a 
moment when a rise in the birth rate, if any, can only be expected to start in the 
more prosperous groups of the population. 

The struggle between the two ideologies is perhaps the most exciting drama in 
present-day Germany. It may be that the National-Socialist state, recognizing 
at last that it is nursing a terrible potential enemy, will one day sweep away the 
aristocratic foreign substance. But it also may be that the aristocratic philosophy 
will reveal itself as the innermost meaning of the fascist state and break through 
all the temporary camouflage of German socialism and community spirit. 


Resettlement Administration MARIE  AILIPPI JASNY 
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Social Planning and the Sociology 


of Subregions 


C. E. Lively 


I 


GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS 


Tee IDEA Of orderly social planning has begun to take root in Ameri- 
can thought.’ As a people, we have practiced social planning sporadi- 
cally, in time of crisis, since the nation began. Those efforts have 
generally been hurried, and new forms of social organization have 
frequently been launched without due regard for their indirect and 
long-time consequences.? The increasing frequency of economic de- 
pressions and other serious crises have brought increasing interest in 
social planning of a sort that is continuous and also of a sort that 
evaluates contemplated procedures in terms that are broader than their 
ameliorative efficacy in time of crisis. 

There is considerable confusion regarding the nature of social plan- 
ning in a democracy. Our traditional individualism causes many people 
to abhor social planning as a form of regimentation. There are many 
forms of regimentation already in existence, however, and much of it 
is the natural product of a system in which the socially weak and the 
socially strong are permitted to compete, individually and in groups, 
for an indefinite time. Furthermore, the attainment of certain desirable 
social ends can never be attained by competitive methods. The control 
of communicable disease, social security, and many other such goals 
can be attained only by general social co-operation and unity of action. 

C. E. Lively is associate professor of rural sociology at Ohio State University. 

1 This paper was presented before the Rural Section of the American Sociological So- 
ciety, Chicago, December, 1936. 


2 Wesley C. Mitchell, “Intelligence and the Guidance of Economic Evolution,” Science 
Monthly, XLIII, 450-465. 
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This point is fairly clear to many people. It is not so clear how such a 
task may be accomplished by democratic means. 

Social planning by democratic means does not consist of organizing 
human behavior by means of national blueprints. After being adopted, 
many projects may be blueprinted for execution. Such projects are not 
planning, however, but the result of planning. Planning by democratic 
society is not a project but a process—a process by which society exer- 
cises collective forethought. The essential elements in this process are: 
(1) determination of the necessary facts, (2) dissemination of the facts 
to the people, (3) intelligent discussion of the facts and their interpre- 
tation together with various proposals for action, and (4) expressed 
approval or disapproval of proposed policies or projects. Once pro- 
posals for action are approved, planning ceases and administrative 
action begins. 

It is of the utmost importance to remember that social planning, in 
the sense of planning by society, will normally be done at different 
social levels (i.e., local, state, regional, national, etc.) and that the 
planning done at these different levels will vary qualitatively. In gen- 
eral, planning done at the national level will be of a broad policy- 
forming nature while planning at the local level will tend to be specific 
and detailed. Other levels will tend to yield planning of an intermediate 
nature. This does not prevent national determination in complete detail 
of such local projects as dams, or any other strictly federal projects 
which require only local acquiescence for their promulgation. But 
national, regional, and state planning which requires the active co- 
operation of local groups, which contemplates definite modification of 
human behavior in local areas, must recognize the autonomy of these 
groups to the extent of providing, within limits, self-determination in 
participation. Failure to do this not only violates the democratic princi- 
ple but also encounters the grave danger of losing the sympathy and 
co-operation of the local people. Communities cannot be successfully 
built and modified at will by long-range procedure. 

It is perhaps well, at this point, to emphasize a distinction that 
appears not to be sufficiently clear. The term “social planning” is 
commonly used to include both the method of planning and the results 
of planning. This is confusing. Planning by collective means, as con- 
trasted with planning done by a dictator, refers to method. Planning 
which results in some modification of the social organization illustrates 
result. The American people may plan to liberate the Philippines 
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or to abolish the electoral college with little or no direct or indirect 
consequences to the social organization. The same people may plan to 
build a dam or to rebuild our forests and thereby exert considerable 
indirect influence upon the social organization. But when the American 
people plan to improve landlord-tenant relations or to build model 
communities, they are planning to modify directly the social organi- 
zation. It may be too much to expect these distinctions to be incorpor- 
ated into popular usage, but the student should be aware of them. 
Perhaps planning by society should be called societal planning; plan- 
ning for a society, in the sense of the control of the physical and 
biological environment, should be called indirect social planning; and 
planning of the social organization itself should be called direct social 
planning. However that may be, I wish to emphasize here that while 
the sociology of subregions is of considerable importance in indirect 
social planning, it is of great importance in direct social planning. 

Recently the idea of regionalism has been coming to the fore in the 
literature of planning. It has long been recognized that the United 
States is a nation varied in conditions, interests, and attitudes. More 
recently, study of the problems of internal adjustment confronting the 
American people emphasizes that certain problems and sets of problems 
are similar throughout broad, relatively homogeneous areas which do 
not conform to state lines. Hence; regionalism is of interest whether 
considered from the standpoint of administration or from the stand- 
point of natural areas. 

The determination of regions and their usefulness in planning must 
be in terms of the purposes for which they are sought. Regions can 
scarcely be uniform for all purposes. The most likely regions for the 
control of water power, of soil erosion, of our forest reserves, may be 
quite different from those most desirable for the control of banking. 
It follows that the nation may be regionalized, and subregionalized on 
the basis of any single factor desired. As this is done for an increasing 
number of factors, however, it becomes evident that certain broad areas 
tend to hang together as a complex of highly intercorrelated factors, 
and that they tend to be set apart because of their relative internal 
homogeneity. The Corn Belt, the Old South, the Southern Appalach- 
ians, and the Western Plains are general terms used to designate such 
areas. These are broad physiographic and economic areas, the socio- 
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logical characteristics of which have not yet been fully determined.* 
In areas of such marked physical and economic contrasts, certain socio- 
logical differences are assumed. The complete determination of differ- 
ences and similarities is yet a task of social research. 

But while the region is regarded as relatively homogeneous, it is 
both unnecessary and undesirable to assume the complete geographic 
determinism that is suggested. Woofter’s* definition of a region recog- 
nizes the importance of non-physical factors in the creation of region. He 
Says, a region is “an area in which the combination of environmental 
and demographic factors has created a homogeneity of economic and 
social structure.” This distinction is important, because, from the stand- 
point of social planning, the demographic and cultural factors are of 
prime significance. Physical factors must be analyzed for the purpose 
of controlling such physical factors, and the control of physical factors 
carries many implications for human behavior and social organization. 
Still, a very unsatisfactory social organization may occur in an area 
where control of the physical environment is not regarded as a problem. 
Serious social problems occur in many of our best-land areas. Abject 
poverty and a relatively permanent tenant class may be found upon 
some of the best land in the United States. Modern institutions do not 
arise merely because land is good. Hence, it must not be assumed that 
social planning is complete when satisfactory control of soil, water, 
and forest resources has been effected. 

If it is true that the control of physical resources constitutes only one 
aspect of social planning, and if it is also true, as implied above, that 
the nature of the social organization is only imperfectly correlated with 
physical factors, then it follows that social planning must be based 
primarily upon a thorough analysis of the demographic, institutional, 
and other cultural characteristics of the social organization. Further- 
more, the necessary social analysis may be made quite independent of 
environmental factors. The task of relating physical and social factors 
is one which logically follows the independent analysis of each. The 

8 The literature of regionalism is too extensive to be cited in detail. See especially, 
H. W. Odum, Southern Regions of the United States (Chapel Hill, North Carolina, 1936) ; 
P. G. Beck and M. C. Forster, “Six Rural Problem Areas,” Research Monograph No. 1, 
Federal Emergency Relief Administration, Washington, 1935; Walter P. Webb, The Great 
Plains ; Carter Goodrich and Others, Migration and Economic Opportunity (Philadelphia, 
1936) ; National Resources Committee, Regional Factors in National Planning (Washing- 


ton, 1935). 
* National Resources Committee, Joc. cit., p. 146. 
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agronomist does not proceed to analyze the soil as a function of income 
and population fertility ratios. Neither should the sociologist proceed 
to study the social organization as a function of soil or topography. 
After having analyzed the social organization as an independent entity, 
it is legitimate to explore the correlations between physical and social 
factors. By so doing the dangers of a geographic determinism may be 
obviated. 
II 


PROBLEMS OF SOCIAL PLANNING IN THE CORN BELT 


The problems of social planning can be understood more readily if 
the discussion is narrowed to a specific area. Take for example, the 
general area known as the Corn Belt. Most of this region is included 
within the boundaries of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Iowa, and Missouri. 
For administrative purposes, these five states have been combined by 
the Resettlement Administration and are known as Region III. Since 
this administrative region does not coincide with a natural area, it is 
a region of contrasts. In it is to be found some of the best and some 
of the poorest farm land in the United States. Some of the land now 
being farmed should be removed from crop cultivation, and some of 
the best land probably should be farmed more intensively. In other 
sections, the type of farming should be modified to check further ero- 
sion. The region contains both highly efficient and highly inefficient 
farming, areas of self-sufficient and of highly commercialized farming, 
areas in which the percentage of tenancy is low and areas in which it is 
high, areas of low planes of living and areas of high planes of living, of 
poor rural institutions and of superior rural institutions, of low popu- 
lation fertility and of high population fertility, and so on indefinitely. 
Industrial areas and part-time farming are also sprinkled throughout 
much of the region. 

One of the most conspicuous facts about this region is that, for many 
years, it has been a region of declining farm population. Not only has 
the farm population declined in the poor-land areas since about 1900, 
but upon the good land as well. During that time, the rate of natural 
increase apparently has declined steadily, but the failure of the farm 
population to grow must be attributed directly to emigration from the 
farms. In spite of the advantages of good land and a rising level of 
living, large numbers of persons migrated from the farms of these 
states to farms further west or to the industrial centers so prevalent 
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throughout the region. Aside from the comparative opportunities that 
confronted these migrants, we are faced with the spectacle of the people 
living on the best land, in one of the best agricultural regions of the 
world, improving their socio-economic status by shrinking the size of 
their population as well as by improving their agricultural efficiency.” 
And yet, in spite of their apparent success in improving their status, 
the conditions of farm ownership have become increasingly difficult. 
Farm mortgages have increased in number and size, and the percentage 
of tenancy has mounted steadily throughout much of the region. It is 
as if the population on the land has been unable to retain its advantages 
but has found them progressively slipping away. In certain of the 
good-land sections, especially where the situation is complicated by the 
race problem, planes of living are definitely lower than in many sections 
where the land is inferior. On the other hand, in some of the sections 
with poorer land, farm ownership has persisted to a high degree, and 
farm life is characterized by a stability and comfort that is challenging. 

Throughout this region marked differentials occur in the natural 
increase of the rural population. While the natural increase is far from 
what it was some decades ago, probably most of the farm population 
of the region still produces a surplus of children above replacement 
needs. These youths must either migrate into non-agricultural enter- 
prises or attempt to locate on the farms of the region. Many such young 
persons, together with distressed farmers of the depression, prefer to 
farm and are in need of assistance in planning their future. What shall 
be the policy with respect to them? It is well known that youths who 
enter farming tend to do so within a few miles of the parental home. 
Many of these persons, however, are reared in poor-land sections where 
fewer rather than more farmers is desirable. On the other hand, in 
certain good-land areas farm population increase is low, and children 
tend to give preference to the non-agricultural occupations. 

It is evident that the region just described presents a fertile field in 

5 In 1931, I pointed out that since 1910 the farm population of the state of Minnesota 
had apparently increased its per capita income at the expense of the population. While by 
1930 the gross cash income had increased approximately 20 per cent per farm, the number 
of persons per farm had decreased 10 per cent. (See “Growth and Decline of Farm Trade 
Centers in Minnesota,” Bulletin No. 287, Minnesota Agricultural Experiment Station, St. 
Paul, 1931, pp. 30, 46.) In some good-land areas, this phenomenon seems to be rather 
striking. In one Ohio county the number of farms now appears to be smaller than in 1880, 
while the farm population is little more than reproducing itself. During that time, the 


percentage of tenancy has increased from 24 to 39 per cent but, even so, the number of 
persons dependent upon the average farm has evidently decreased. 
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which to contemplate the problems of rural social planning. It seems 
clear, also, that little can be done administratively toward direct social 
planning until sociological research has provided a far richer factual 
basis for action than now exists. Flood control may be accomplished, 
erosion may be checked, crop acreages may be limited; and these im- 
provements will unavoidably effect certain changes in the life of the 
people. But, if bungling is to be avoided, the direct improvement of 
the rural social organization of the region awaits a better understanding 
of the social relationships of the region than we now possess. Indication 
of some of the chief research problems is in order. 

To what extent are the level and quality of farm life in this region 
a function of the physical environment? Clearly there is no perfect 
relationship between farm living and soil quality. In some sections 
mineral and other non-agricultural sources of wealth have supported 
a level of living that could not long be supported by the soil alone. In 
other sections certain factors apparently have prevented the farm popu- 
lation from realizing fully the fruits of an actually or potentially abun- 
dant agriculture. To what extent is family income related to the physical 
productivity of the soil? To what extent is family income determined 
by type and method of farming and by market opportunity? 

To what extent is farm family living related to agricultural income 
in this region? In Ohio, the relationship between gross cash income and 
such consumption factors as value of farm dwelling, and proportion of 
farms reporting radios, electricity, and water piped into the dwelling 
is relatively low when computed on a county basis. The relationship 
of gross cash income to mortgage indebtedness is much higher. Would 
inclusion of family living obtained from the farm as income materially 
change these relationships? To what extent have opportunities for 
additional income been overloo:.ed? 

To what extent may variation in farm life and living in this region 
be explained by biological and demographic factors? Is the quality of 
the population in some sections inferior to that in other sections? To 
what extent is variation in quality of the population a biological prob- 
lem, and to what extent is it merely a function of culture variation? 
In what respects, and to what extent, is the population of submarginal 
land also submarginal? Are there peculiarities of age distribution which 
account for variation in the productivity of the population? Is there 
marked variation in the number of dependents per gainful worker? 
Is there variation in the proportion of persons of gainful working age 
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who are gainful workers? Are there areas which are overpopulated in 
relation to the resources? If so, to what extent is overpopulation the 
result of high natural increase and limited emigration? Conversely to 
what extent have the favored areas attained their position by shrinking 
the population, either by direct or indirect means, in relation to the 
productive resources of the area? 

Again, to what extent are institutional factors responsible for the 
observed variation in farm family and community welfare in this re- 
gion? Do certain institutional factors, such as the form of land tenure, 
or the inheritance of property rights by migrants, tend to prevent the 
proper utilization of productive resources or the enjoyment of income 
from those resources? Apparently there are areas in which good land 
is now supporting a minimum population by means of an indifferent 
agriculture. Are institutional factors preventing better utilization of 
these lands? Other areas of good land apparently produce well while 
a minimum of the fruits of production are enjoyed by the resident 
population. Are institutional factors at fault here? 

Is it not true that the availability and quality of institutions are 
correlated directly with the social intelligence and social competence 
of the population, and inversely with the rate of natural increase? If 
so, to what extent may these qualities of the population in the less 
favored sections be improved by improving the quality of institutions? 
Facilities for formal education are generally poorest where the produc- 
tion of children is highest. Because of current differentials in the birth 
rate, an increasing proportion of our future citizens are being born and 
reared in the poor-land areas where educational facilities are meagre. 
Whether present differentials in rate of reproduction will continue is 
a matter of speculation. If they should prevail for a considerable time, 
it may be difficult to maintain the present average level of social com- 
petence of the population unless greater equalization of educational 
opportunity is effected. Aside from the question of the biological 
competence of the population on good land and on poor land, is it 
not important to improve the quality of both populations as far as 
possible by institutional means? 

To what extent have cultural factors been responsible for variation 
in the economic behavior of the people of this region? Have cultural 
factors tended to control effort, savings, spending policies, education, 
and the like? Recall that Baldwin and his associates* found significant 


6 B. Baldwin and Others, Farm Children (New York, 1930). 
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differences in these respects between certain rural communities in Iowa. 
There was considerable evidence that Community A which worked 
hardest and accumulated most lived less well and possessed a more 
limited outlook than Community B which expended less effort on 
economic accumulation. 


III 
THE STUDY OF SUBREGIONS 


Enough has been said to indicate the need for a genuine sociological 
analysis of rural life in the Corn Belt area before any serious attempt 
at direct social planning is undertaken. Since complete sociological 
analysis of the region cannot be undertaken, except as a long-time 
procedure, the program should begin with extensive and proceed to 
more intensive methods and should be so planned that each step will 
yield information of value for administrative purposes. It is my opinion 
that the first step is clearly indicated as a determination of the sub- 
regions and subregional characteristics of this area. The sociological 
subregion is the modern sociological counterpart of the social anthro- 
pologist’s “culture area’’’ and the work of determining it is similar to 
that of the urban social ecologists in laying out the subareas of the 
metropolitan city.* The subregion is important because, it is essential 
(1) for the practical planning of social programs, and (2) as a unit 
for the control of representative sampling procedure in the study of 
regional characteristics.° 

The study of the sociological geography of a region is dependent, to 
a high degree, upon the availability of adequate indexes for measuring 
demographic and cultural factors. As you are well aware, many de- 
sirable indexes of this sort either have not yet been invented, or they 
have not yet been developed for local subdivisions. To substantiate 
this point, I need only mention that we do not have, even on a county 
basis, satisfactory indexes of plane of living, agricultural income, natu- 

7 C. Wissler, “The Culture-Area Concept in Social Anthropology,” American Journal of 
Sociology, XXXII (1926-27), 881-891; A. L. Kroeber, “Culture Area,” Encyclopedia of 
Social Science, IV, 646-7; B. Malinowski, “Culture,” Encyclopedia of Social Science, 
IV, 625. 

vie summaries of literature and bibliography see, N. P. Gist and L. A. Halbert, Urban 
Society (New York, 1933); Nels Anderson and E. C. Lindeman, Urban Sociology (New 
York, 1928), chaps. 2-3; Niles Carpenter, The Sociology of City Life (New York, 1931), 
chap. 3. 


®T. J. Woofter, Jr., “The Subregions of the Southeast,” Social Forces, XIII (1934-35), 
43-44, 
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ral increase of the population, mobility, and church conditions, to men- 
tion only a few. In the course of years, many indexes of economic and 
social factors have been developed. Some, such as the proportion of 
the sexes, are simple; others, such as expenditure per pupil for schooling 
and volume of retail sales per capita, are complex and represent a 
composite of variations not always evident. It is notable, however, that 
usable indexes of the more strictly economic factors are more numerous 
than indexes of factors more definitely social in nature. Certainly here 
is a field in which statistical minded sociologists could be very useful. 

When one begins to assemble all of the available indexes of demo- 
graphic and cultural factors in a region, even though the list be far 
from ideal, he is likely to become confused with their tangled multi- 
plicity. Several possible courses are open. One is to assume that bio- 
physical factors, such as topography, soil, and type of agriculture, are 
the controlling entities and proceed to study the demographic and 
cultural characteristics of biophysical areas. This procedure assumes a 
degree of geographic determinism to which I cannot subscribe. 

A second possibility consists of assuming, as does Dr. Odum,*° that 
a region or subregion may be understood only in terms of the mullti- 
plicity of details which it offers. Following this assumption the invest- 
gator assembles his details, maps what he can, and leaves the student 
to flounder in them. While this procedure may be regarded as sound 
when intensive studies of local areas are being made, it is bewildering 
as an extensive approach to regional analysis. I submit that no reader 
of Dr. Odum’s recent book, dealing with regionalism in the South, 
will lay the book down feeling that he has comprehended the signifi- 
cance of the 700 variable measures of physical, economic, and social 
status which the book catalogs and summarizes for his consideration. 

A third possibility consists of studying the interrelationships in space 
of the various available indexes of sociological significance, quite apart 
from their biophysical connections. This is a familiar technique, but a 
laborious one. It involves determining the intercorrelations of the 
measures used in order to learn how the various demographic and 
cultural factors hang together in the region under consideration. It 
will generally permit the student to reduce the number of indexes 
employed because of high intercorrelations. Or, he may group sys- 
tems of correlated and qualitatively similar indexes into composite 
indexes. In either case he comes out with a simplified picture which 


10 Op. cit. 
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probably, with justice, sacrifices some reliability in the interests of 
clarity. This approach also permits the investigator to locate the sub- 
areas in which a high degree of homogeneity of factors occurs. These 
areas of significant internal homogeneity may be regarded as true sub- 
regions. 

In co-operation with the Resettlement Administration, the Ohio Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station recently undertook to develop this method 
of subregional analysis for the state of Ohio. The project was regarded 
as exploratory and preliminary to more intensive studies, among which 
was included the determination of areas suitable for closer settlement. 
It was believed that subregional analysis, by means of secondary data, 
would reveal the local areas toward which field studies should be 
directed. About 175 county indexes of economic and social conditions 
were assembled. These were grouped according to their nature into 
indexes of communication, production, family living, population, edu- 
cation, religion, etc. By a process of elimination, based upon the relia- 
bility of the data, intercorrelation and judgment, this number was first 
reduced to 60 and later to 25. All of the intercorrelations within this 
group of 25 indexes were computed. 

This correlation analysis served to show how the various cultural 
factors, as measured by available indexes, hang together. For example, 
it was found that the average gross cash income per farm for the 
three-year period, 1929-31, gave the following results when correlated 
with other indexes: 


RELATION OF AVERAGE GROSS CASH INCOME PER FARM, 1929-31, WITH: 


Value of r 
Density of rural population per square mile........ 0.1 
Fertility ratio, rural population................... —0.4 
Gain or loss from migration, rural population, 1915-30 0.2 
Per cent of farms operated by tenants.............. 0.7 
Average value of farm dwelling per farm.......... 0.6 
Per cent of farms reporting telephones............ 0.5 
Per cent of farm dwellings unoccupied............ —0.2 
Per cent of farms obtaining rehabilitation loans. .... . 0.0 
Ratio of 12th grade to 8th grade enrollment........ 0.4 
Average salary of school teachers................. 0.1 
Average expenditure per pupil................... —0.1 


Per cent of churches with full-time resident minister.. 0.4 


This list of correlative relationships is sufficient to indicate that either 
the indexes employed are quite unreliable or the tangle of cultural 
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relationships cannot be predicted by any index as simple as the farmer's 
income. It would appear that the latter conclusion is more likely to 
be correct. 

The next step consists of subregionalization of the state for each 
qualitatively similar group of indexes. The factors in each of these 
groups are correlated. If the intercorrelations are sufficiently high, one 
factor may be used, since it controls all others. As a rule, however, the 
relationships are not close enough to permit this. The indexes may 
then be combined in a composite, aggregative index. Take, for example, 
the matters of family living. Aside from income, the available indexes 
are value of farm dwelling, percentage of families reporting automo- 
biles, telephones, radios, electricity, and water piped into the house. 
These may be combined into an aggregative index and the state may 
be subregionalized in such a way that the groupings are more homo- 
geneous within themselves than when grouped in any other way. In 
like manner, the same area may be subregionalized for any single factor, 
say income, or for any qualitatively similar group of correlated factors. 
These resulting subareas may then be studied in relation to biophysical 
factors such as soil and type-of-farming. Also, when any special prob- 
lem, such as the location of desirable areas for closer settlement, is 
under consideration, the special factors bearing upon the problem, such 
as income possibilities, age distribution of the population, and migration 
tendencies, will possess greater significance when studied in relation to 
these homogeneous subareas. They are basic to scientific procedure in 
regional social research. 





The Story of My Drift Into 


Rural Sociology 


Charles Josiah Galpin 


II. BEGINNINGS OF RURAL SOCIOLOGY AT THE 
UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


A STUDY OF THE BELLEVILLE, NEW YORK, COMMUNITY 


Posen: THEODORE ROOSEVELT’S Country Life Commission had for 
several months been stirring the press with its hearings in state after 
state. One of these was held at the University of Wisconsin. Soon the 
Commission’s Report was presented to the President, and he in turn 
sent it to the Congress, which gave the report some publicity through 
a printed Senate Document. A little later the Spokane Chamber of 
Commerce, very much impressed by the Commission’s gospel of a new 
country life, had the Report printed in book form, and the findings of 
Roosevelt's Country Life Commission became public property, far and 
wide, giving rise to a spontaneous movement for a new type of civiliza- 
tion among farm and village people. 

Dr. H. C. Taylor shared in this new hope for rural life, and his 
conversations with me began to take on a decidedly practical turn. He 
constantly referred to the fact that little was known in a systematic way 
about the play of social forces in farm life, and virtually nothing as to 
the metes and bounds of rural communities. I too was aroused from a 
passive contemplation of the significance of farm life, and I sent my 
memory flying on a mission to the scene of my teaching experience in 
New York State; to look at and carefully note the movements of farm 
families, and bring back perchance a green leaf of social rationality, 
order, meaning. The term “social forces” sang itself over and over in 
my ears. “Social forces,” “social forces!” ““Where and what are social 
forces at work among these New York farmers?” And I replied thus: 
“The Academy is a great social force; the local Chautauqua is a social 
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force; the co-operative milk association; the two churches; the Grange; 
the Masonic Order; the Eastern Star; the Birthday Club, etc.” I had 
hit upon the formal organizations, plenty of them, in fact something 
like 30 distinct groups, having membership, officers, fees, regulations, 
purposes. So my remembrance came back, bringing a green twig of 
rural social order. Whereupon (this was in the summer of 1910, while 
I was still a “university pastor”) I laid down a simple plan of relating 
the membership of all the farm organizations centering in the little 
village of Belleville, New York (village population 600), with the 
farm homes and village homes lying about and in the village. I wanted 
to see which homes, when plotted on a road map, contained the largest 
number of memberships in the organization; which, the least; which, 
none. Then I hoped that some new kind of social meaning would be 
disclosed. This should be a study with which I would surprise Dr. 
Taylor. 

I secured the services of the local librarian in the Belleville village, 
and she collected the required data taking about three months to do it. 
How eagerly I awaited word that the thing was complete. How vastly 
interested I was in putting the results into map form—just to see the 
proof of the pudding. Then I looked and looked, compared, and 
thought. “Homes socialized.” ‘Contacts with social forces.’ “Tenant 
homes, poorly socialized.” ‘Owners’ homes on main roads, with more 
contacts than owners’ homes on back roads.”’ And so it went. I shall, 
I am sure, be pardoned now for the excited delight I experienced in 
creating something to show to my friend Taylor. It was a far different 
thing from broaching an opinion, or reciting the position of a writer in 
a book, extremely simple though it all now seems. But this map did a 
thing to me which came well nigh to making me burn my books and 
stop going to libraries. 

Dr. Taylor gave me an evening to explain my study—its plan, my 
“hunches,” the actual field work, my map. He finally said, ‘Galpin, 
this is a piece of rural social research. Show it to Ross, and see what he 
says." Accordingly, one day I made bold to show it to Professor E. A. 
Ross, who at that time was creating the department of sociology at the 
University of Wisconsin. Dr. Ross was very patient with my naive 
explanation of the social fabric in this New York community; but I 
gained the impression that my opus did not stir any emotion in him. 
“After all,” I said to myself, “it is just a big piece of white cardboard, 
showing a road map of a stretch of farm land, with little squares for 
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homes, and a row of colored stickers attached to each square.” And I 
felt rather small indeed alongside of Ross’s physical and mental six 
feet four. But Dr. Taylor thought well enough of the little white card- 
board to give me a place to explain my work in a paper before the First 
Wisconsin Country Life Conference, in January, 1911, of which Mr. 
J. Clyde Marquis was the secretary. This paper was printed in full in 
the report of the conference. 


CHOSEN INSTRUCTOR AT THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


Unbeknown to me, Dr. Taylor, in the winter of 1911, began to look 
about for a young instructor to take a place in his department of agri- 
cultural economics in the Wisconsin College of Agriculture (University 
of Wisconsin) to teach courses in rural social problems and the human 
life factor in agriculture. After much casting about, and not being able 
to put his hand upon a young graduate student ready for such a position, 
Dr. Taylor cornered me one day and said, “I want you to take this 
position and try it out with me. Give me half of your time. Keep half- 
time for your present job, and try it a year.” 

Misgivings flitted through my mind as I considered this friendly offer. 
I was, for instance, 47 years old, nine years older than Taylor. There 
was no text to teach (Gillette’s Constructive Rural Sociology was not 
yet printed). I was fearful that old man insomnia might get me, if I 
undertook a quite formal responsibility to teach again. The salary, $600 
for a half year, was not alluring. However, the friendly, hopeful insist- 
ence of Taylor won me to a job in which I had an even chance to play 
the man, or indeed, to play the fool. It was, I thought, a sporting thing 
to try; moreover, I had a sporting chance, and I had always taken the 
offensive in sports with its risks. So I became an instructor, attempting 
by teaching to explain what was going on in rural life. 

But at this point, in the summer before my start, I ran into my first 
snag. I found not only that there was no textbook, but there was little 
in the library bearing immediately upon my problem. These few books, 
however, I must read. I quickly formed a plan of procedure. I would 
hire three University seniors to read these available books, come to my 
home, and spend an evening a week giving me a complete digest. In 
this way, I sifted all the ready-made ooks within reach, finding how- 
ever only background materials of daily-life experience, opinion, and 
much bias. Thereupon, I decided to make the Report of Theodore 
Roosevelt’s Country Life Commission the basis and outline of my lecture 
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course in the second semester of 1911, supplemented by the more or less 
full reports of certain notable conferences on agriculture and rural life: 
1905, Victor Emmanuel III, King of Italy called a conference; 1908, 
Roosevelt's conference of governors; 1902, University of Michigan; 
1904, Rhode Island Agricultural College; 1907, Massachusetts Agri- 
cultural College; 1907, First New England Conference, Boston; 1908, 
Second New England Conference; 1909, University of Virginia; 1910, 
Michigan Agricultural College; 1910, University of Wisconsin. 


DESPERATELY TRYING A New YorRK FLy IN WISCONSIN WATERS 


In August, 1911, before I began my formal connection with the 
University, I rather hastily decided to go to Delavan, Walworth County, 
Wisconsin, where I had spent several months in 1904, visiting farmers, 
ballyhooing for their whole milk to come to our Cold Process Milk 
Factory. I was well known in town and country. I would make, I rashly 
fancied, an analysis of the relation of all farmers of the county to the 
various trade centers of the county, somewhat after the manner of my 
first study in the Belleville, New York, trade basin. This was a plan 
of desperation and some fear. I went to Delavan without a note or a 
new idea. In my room at the Delavan House, I spent the hours of two 
days thinking. Delavan was a fine trading town for farmers. The social 
significance of goods, services, and trade began to trickle in on me for 
the first time. I would make trade and services central. So the schedule 
grew up little by little from the New York schedule. At the end of the 
second day, I had my schedule in hand. The next day I had it printed 
in quantities—3,000 schedules. With a map of the county in hand, 
showing each farm house by a dot, I set out to do the Delavan area 
myself. I did it in a week. Then I went back to the University and 
wondered how I was to get the whole county canvassed in like manner; 
and in my spare moments before the opening of the University, I mulled 
this matter over a good deal. I must have a feasible plan to present to 
Taylor and Dean Russell. 


LIVING THROUGH THE First YEAR 


Fortunately for my morale, Dr. H. C. Taylor and Dean H. L. Russell 
suggested that during the first semester of 1911, I should go up and 
down Wisconsin and get a first-hand acquaintance with Wisconsin farm 
people, their institutions, and general way of life. So I spent the fall 
and early winter of 1911 looking over the broad field of Wisconsin 
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rural life, seeing what came to hand, and searching especially for places 
to begin disentangling rural social forces and rural social problems, all 
the time, in the back of my mind, trying to make the Walworth County 
plan hold water. I saw enough to convince me that rural society is a 
reality; that it was a virgin vein for research; and that both in and for 
itself and for urban society, a body of knowledge about rural life was 
worth while. 

During that spring semester, in moments of vacuous classroom “‘lec- 
turing” on my part, I summoned to my aid the sights I had seen with 
my own eyes in rural Wisconsin. My spine stiffened, and I liquidated 
vacuity with up-to-the-minute local facts. The day was saved. Again 
and again, I resorted to my own recent contacts with Wisconsin farmers, 
until I found myself elucidating rural situations which fell for example 
into the then current phrase of “Social Centers.” So “rural social cen- 
ters” naturally came into discussion and the way was paved thereby for 
a bulletin treatise on “Rural Social Centers in Wisconsin.” At the year’s 
end, Dr. Taylor and Dean Russell were willing to take me on as a full- 
time instructor for another year. I had lived through one danger zone 
of infancy, and had arrived at the decision that rural social research 
alone would save the teaching of rural life social problems. 


My First RESEARCH BULLETIN 


During the first year, my plan to make a rural social analysis of 
Walworth County crystallized, and I dared to present it to Taylor. I 
would, as I presented it, go to Walworth County and persuade responsi- 
ble persons whom I knew each to take the census with my schedule for 
his or her community without charge save for actual expenses. Each one 
would need a spot farmhouse map covering his community, and a little 
more. We would have a student draftsman make a base map of the 
county, and from prints of this furnish my canvassers with copies. When 
the census should be finished, I would have 3,000 filled schedules which 
I would plot on county maps, letting the lines fall where they would, 
and then we should for the first time know what these towns meant to 
these farmers and what these farmers meant to these towns. 

I sold the plan to Taylor, and he sold it to the Dean. And I went to 
work. The student who drafted the base map in toto at odd moments 
was W.A. Schoenfeld, now Dean of the Oregon College of Agriculture. 
(His name should have gone onto that map!) I got my workers in 
Walworth County without difficulty, because I knew whom to pick. It 
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took two years to complete the field work. The total cost was about 
$400, for expenses. 

Then came the great days of discovering the meaning of these 30,000 
separate facts, in terms of social relations fitted together into pictures 
and patterns which would show some of the undercurrents of rural 
life. It took another year to think this study through, get the maps 
ready for publication, and write the text. I was naturally very much 
pleased to have the manuscript accepted for publication in the Research 
Series of the Experiment Station of the University. To Andrew W. 
Hopkins, College Editor, is due credit for the rather clever black and 
whites of the maps in the text. 

I took a copy of the manuscript before printing to Prof. E. A. Ross 
for “‘a glance” and a preface, if he would do it. And he did it, in his 
characteristic generous fashion. It was highly complimentary. He pro- 
nounced it “a good example of induction, and as much a discovery as 
sighting a planet.” Well, this preface from the pen of Ross went to the 
Dean, but not to the printer; because, well, just because—well, “What 
has Ross got to do with anything in the College of Agriculture?” And 
the preface never came back to me else I would quote it now in full, for 
though it might make my face red with its praise, it would show plainly 
that Ross was a friend of Rural Sociology over 20 years ago. Some 
months after the study was printed under the caption of The Anatomy 
of an Agricultural Community, | was riding from Chicago in the train 
with Ross back to the University. In the course of our conversation, 
Ross remarked, “Galpin, it would not surprise me, if that Walworth 
County study turns out to be the thing you will be remembered by.” He 
certainly came near to a bull’s eye on that shot; and yet the whole piece 
of research—inception, technic, interpretation—seemed so fairly simple 
to me that I thought at the time, ‘“Preposterous! A mere Rossism! I am 
now ready to do something difficult and important.” But somehow 
those “difficult, important” things I have done are remembered only 
by myself. 


POLITICS IN SCHOLARSHIP 


I have just mentioned a bulletin on rural social centers. It was 
ptinted—by accident. A purely descriptive, piece-meal treatise, prefaced 
by some matter of fact statements. I had written it up on the side as a 
bit of extension output with a practical value in Wisconsin, providing 
of course it would prove acceptable to the Dean. I took the manuscript 
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to Dean Reber, dean of Extension in the University, asked him to look 
it over, seeing that he was plugging for “social centers.” In a day or 
two he sent for me. “Let me print it,” he said. I wonder now that I did 
not hand it over; but a breeze of caution blew over me, and I replied, 
“I will consider it.” Then highly fortified, as I dumbly thought, I went 
rashly to my Dean, and told him what Dean Reber had offered. How 
near I came to losing my head, I never knew. But when the Dean got 
through with me, I had learned a thing or two in the politics of scholar- 
ship. So I was amazed the next day to hear that my manuscript would 
soon go to the printer, as written. I thought, ‘Well, even a blind hog 
stumbles into luck and finds an acorn once in a while.” 

Stumbles. “Stumbles” is right. And how many times after that I 
stumbled and found something. For example, there was that country 
church bulletin. I had happened—another accident—to read the life of 
John Frederick Oberlin. The agricultural part of this clergyman’s 60- 
year career in one parish smote me in the face till it smarted. I slept 
over it. I took the book and made a digest of 10,000 words. I wrote 
the author and asked him to let me use it, print it, circulate it. I 
haggled. He haggled. I begged. I even stood like a dog on my hind 
legs for it. After eight months of this maneuvering I got permission. 
Then I bravely, dumbly went to the Dean again and asked him to print 
my digest of John Frederick Oberlin’s life in bulletin form for especial 
circulation among the rural clergy of Wisconsin, many of whom like 
Oberlin were Lutheran in faith. 

The Dean looked the first page over, and remarked, “This is history. 
We can’t print history.” I had to learn the limits to the freedom of the 
college press. Sad at heart, for I had humiliated myself to get the 
permission to print and then couldn’t print, back to Taylor I went, and 
told him my doleful tale. Taylor countered with a question: ““Are there 
any country churches in Wisconsin?” “Plenty,” I replied. “Select a 
dozen of the best,” said Taylor. “Get their photographs, social methods, 
any special features, string them together with a preface on the church 
as an agent of social control and at the end, in small print, add your 
digest of Oberlin’s life; then play the manuscript again to the Dean, 
under the title, “The Country Church, A Social and Economic Force.’ 
With a quick step and a lighter heart, I fared forth, got the stories, 
wrote the preface, padded the story with pictures, stuck on the addenda, 
and marched to the Dean, saying, “Here is a manuscript for a bulletin, 
Dean.”” The Dean read the title. “That sounds good,” he said, without 
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looking up, meanwhile turning the pages, looking at the photos. ““Wis- 
consin churches, I see.” ‘Protestant and Catholic. Good. Let’s get this 
right through the Governor” (the Governor had to approve all such 
bulletins) “and into the press at once.” Ten thousand copies went 
flying free to the clergy, and by special permission I was allowed to sell 
at cost as many copies as I could. I sold 30,000 copies more. And this 
in a nutshell is the inside story of how in poverty I scattered Oberlin’s 
poverty-stricken life of rural wonder-working far and wide. It is a 
source of high gratification to me that Dr. Malcolm Dana of the Yale 
Divinity School has recently reprinted my snapshots of Oberlin in a 
country parish, for another circulation to country ministers. 


My STUDENTS 


After the first full-time year at the University, my courses settled into 
a series of practical lectures to “short course” men each winter, an 
elementary course in rural life, a graduate seminar, the guidance of 
individual graduates in research toward a doctorate, and a repetition of 
two courses in the Summer Session. My research went on through half- 
time assistants, who carried out my plans, spending a very small budget 
for travel and living. The most I can say for my teaching during the 
eight years at the University—and I knew it well at the time—is that I 
brought to my classroom all that I had dug up in the State—and vir- 
tually nothing more. It seemed to me foolish then (it does so now) to 
have labeled my courses Rural Sociology. They were only beginnings. 
They remained sketchy courses in the Rural Life of Wisconsin. 

Dr. Taylor pushed his economics students over into one or more 
courses of mine. This gave me a chance to graft a little, only a little, 
mind you, rural social humanism upon some fine rural economic stock. 
One of the conventional pleasures of a teacher, rating the careers of his 
students as, in some sense, his own personal property, never got hold 
of me. My pleasure, rather, has been in seeing my former students in 
posts of opportunity to do something for rural life. It has seemed that 
my acquaintance with them has been the main possession for me, and 
knowing them as I do, I am happy to see their powers at work. So it 
is that my thoughts frequent the posts where my old Wisconsin students 
are or have been working, and their products and successes please me: 
the Colleges of Agriculture of Washington, Oregon, Utah, Colorado, 
Texas, Nebraska, Vancouver (Canada), Minnesota, Virginia, Michigan, 
Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, Massachusetts; Universities—Harvard, Tu- 
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tutes; state and Federal bureaus. I have hoped that th 


pelled to think about farm people in other connections 
wealth. 


My EXTENSION WorK IN WISCONSIN 
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lane, Columbia, Maryland, Oxford (England), Wales (Great Britain), 
Imperial, Kyoto, Japan; colleges, high schools, normal schools, insti- 


e economists 


among them may have been better economists for having been com- 


than that of 


An annual country life conference during Farmetr’s Week, which I 
projected and carried through to a printed report, gave me a chance to 
bring to public attention farm men and women, rural teachers, rural 
ministers who have helped socialize their Wisconsin communities. I also 


brought in from neighboring states speakers from certain 


communities 


which had shown exceptional initiative in some respect, such as a con- 
solidation of little schools, a co-operative laundry, a practical merchant- 
farmer policy. Then later with stereopticon, lantern slides, and a gas 


tank for places without electricity, I earnestly plugged f 
things in rural life. My theory was simple: show farm 


or the better 
people what 


other people have done, and constantly praise farm people for what 
they are doing. Imitation would do the rest. I went anywhere. No 


place was too remote, too small. I ballyhooed like any 


circus barker 


for consolidated schools, social centers, farmers’ clubs, farm and town 
co-operative effort, county fairs, play days for country schools, school 


district self-surveys, church interest in social improvement, 


county coun- 


try-life conferences. This first-hand contact with the rural population 
of Wisconsin kept me close to the plane of rural thinking and was 
doubtless responsible for restricting my own thoughts to rather concrete 
situations. In fact, it was only by an effort that I could, in quiet, take 


an impersonal view of all these problems, and begin to 


link them in 


some systematic order, abstracted from the emotional elements involved. 


Probably I overdid the rural contact part in my theory. I 
possibly paid more tribute to abstraction. Dr. Taylor bo 


should have 
ught a farm, 


lived on it, and moved about with his neighbors in order to get first- 
hand contact with the economics of farming. I was impressed with his 
example; but I came to see that there are limits to the value of first-hand 
contact; fatigue, incapacity to abstract, struggle with doubt about the 





periods of getting up to the point of imaginative ignition. 





value of anything but /iving out life, doubt of cogitation itself, no long 
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GETTING OuT A BooK 


Upon request, I had written from time to time an article for some 
farm paper, principally the Country Gentleman. The things in the rural 
life of Wisconsin that struck me as good and worth imitation made 
good “yarns” and I was glad to spread the news. To write a book, 
however, had never entered my head. I knew that my experience had 
not yet ripened that far; but the ingratiating secretary of the Century 
Company Publishing House came browsing around the University, 
button-holed Dean Russell, and before I had realized the result, had 
got my name to a contract to write a book on RURAL LIFE, which 
would be shot like a shotgun at the mass of rurally interested readers. 
We were in the War. I was a member of the Home Guards. Everything 
was aflutter. Adventure ran high. I could even write a book. I sat 
down each day until 1,000 words were in a first draft. I kept faithfully 
this stint. The manuscript was finished before the war was. I had done 
what I could in much sincerity. All that I hoped as a result was the 
incitement of many plain people like myself to examine the current rural 
life about them for themselves, and do their bit toward making better 
things for country living. Really this book was but a collection of my 
trinkets—things I had found, or made and prized. Gillette had already 
put out a rural sociology. Vogt had issued his Introduction. My little 
book, however, was only a nudge, an urge to dig. It did show how far 
I had made my Drift into Rural Sociology by the year 1918. 

I no longer felt alone in the field of teaching rural social problems. 
Sanderson was at Cornell, Vogt at Ohio, Hall at Purdue, Hieronymous 
at Illinois, Campbell at the Y. M. C. A. College, Massachusetts, Morgan 
at Massachusetts Agricultural College, Von Tungeln at Iowa State Col- 
lege, Warren H. Wilson was instructor at large, Butterfield and Bailey 
were still talking and writing about federating rural social forces and 
about the idealism of the earth and agriculture. Some of these men had 
passed through the skilled hands of Park and Small of Chicago, Gid- 
dings of Columbia, Carver of Harvard, Ross of Wisconsin. We used to 
meet once a year with the American Sociological Society. Soon we 
became class-conscious, and the Rural Section emerged with a small 
bang, bang, and Research was the one topic on our minds, which began 
in a few years to draw the elder sociologists into our meetings; Gillin 
over there; Ellwood here; Small looking in at the door; Ross plumping 
right down in front; Bernard standing in the rear. 
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LEAVING WISCONSIN 


In the spring of 1919, Dr. H. C. Taylor consented to become Chief 
of the Office of Farm Management in the United States Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C. He persuaded Secretary of Agriculture 
Houston to call a conference of the outstanding men interested in rural 
life at Washington, for the purpose of outlining the field of a proposed 
Division in the Office of Farm Management to undertake the study of 
rural life problems. Dr. Carver of Harvard was Chairman. The con- 
ference recommended such a Division, outlined its activities, named it 
Farm Life Studies. ‘The recommendation was accepted by Secretary 
Houston, and Dr. Taylor invited me to head up this division of research. 
My salary at Wisconsin had in eight years advanced to $2,250. The 
Washington offer was $4,500. The one big inducement to go was 
Taylor. He was going. I would still be with him. The arguments 
against my leaving Wisconsin, put up by Dean Russell and President 
Birge, were all absolutely valid. But I was harnessed up emotionally 
with Taylor, and sink or swim, I would stay with Taylor. So after 14 
wonderful years at the University of Wisconsin, I left, and drifted to 


Washington. 














Tier Counties and Delinquency in Kansas 


Mapheus Smith 


i PRIMARY PURPOSE of this study was to ascertain if distance from 
cities is as important for juvenile delinquents as for many types of social 
phenomena.’ After a consideration of the size of the State of Kansas, its 
relatively sparse settlement, and the absence of large cities within its bor- 
ders, the following specific questions were formulated for investigation. 

A. Is there any relationship between the size of the largest commu- 
nity in a county and its delinquent rate? 

B. Is there a tendency for delinquent rates to increase or decrease as 
distance from the focal city increases? Is the change consistent and 
regular? 

C. If there is a tendency for delinquent rates to decrease as distance 
from a focal community increases, is the change due to distance alone, 
or is it a function of size combined with distance? 

The data employed in the investigation consisted of the average num- 
ber of cases tried in the juvenile courts of each county for the five years 
from July 1, 1926, through June 30, 1931, obtained from the Reports 
of the State Board of Administration. Delinquent rates per 1,000 chil- 
dren aged seven to 17 years, the approximate ages of juvenile delin- 
quents in the state, were calculated for each county, using 1930 Census 
data as a base. 

METHODS, RESULTS, AND CONCLUSIONS 
A. Is THERE ANY RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN SIZE OF LARGEST COMMUNITY IN 
A COUNTY AND Its DELINQUENT RATE? 


It is evident when the 105 counties of Kansas are arranged in groups 


Mapheus Smith is associate professor of sociology at the University of Kansas. 

1Cf. R. E. Park, “Urbanization as Measured by Newspaper Circulation,” American 
Journal of Sociology, XXXV (1929), p. 60; E. deS. Brunner and J. H. Kolb, Rural Social 
Trends (New York, 1933), chap. V; J. H. Kolb and E. deS. Brunner, A Study of Rural 
Society (Boston, 1935), pp. 190, 192; E. H. Sutherland, Criminology (Philadelphia, 
1934), pp. 122-123; P. K. Whelpton, “Geographic and Economic Differentials in Fer- 
tility,” Annals of American Academy of Political and Social Science, 188 (1936), 43-45. 
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according to the size of the largest community in the county, as in 
Table I, that there is at least a rough correlation between the size of the 
largest community in a county and its delinquent rate for the five-year 
period. Furthermore, the rate of decrease is fairly regular until the 
6,250 to 12,500 group is reached. The rate for the one county with a 
city of between 25,000 and 50,000 population in 1930, Reno, was about 
three-fifths as large as the average for the three counties with cities ot 
more than 50,000 population. The counties with the next smaller cities 
had slightly over one-half as high an average delinquent rate as Reno 
County, while counties with largest cities between 6,250 and 12,500 
population had a higher rate than those counties with cities of up to 
25,000 population. But counties with no community above 6,250 popu- 
lation had an average delinquent rate only one-third as large as the 
counties with cities of between 6,250 and 12,500 population. 

It is obvious, however, that the grouping of counties has a great deal 
to do with this conclusion. For example, if the division is made at 
100,000 rather than at 50,000 population, there is more irregularity in 
the rates, since Shawnee County (Topeka) has a lower rate than Reno 
County. Or if the 25,000 to 100,000 cities are grouped, the rate of 
decrease is again fairly regular. But here we are faced with the lack of 


TABLE I 


DELINQUENT RATE OF KANSAS COUNTIES PER 1,000 OF THE POPULATION 
7 TO 17* CLASSIFIED BY CiTy SIZE-GROUPS 





Population of Largest Community Number Average Delinquent 
in County of Counties Ratet 





Over GOOOD. 2. cccccccccccccccccccsccscccccceess 3 10.34 
25,000 £0 50,000... cc cccccccvccccccccccvesccccescees 1 6.52 
UB,GOO 00 BEGGD. . cccccccccccccceccvcssccccccncccsees 9 3.69 

GBB 00 TATID. 2. ccccccvcccccceccccscessccccccseces 11 4.46 
Under eS ccnvessctccssercsawnccccensesevsess 81 1.41 
Mion ciccesccncccsscecssseccsssenstescsies 105 2.20 











*The population data upon which these and other rates are based were taken from the 1930 Census 
of Population. 

+These averages were computed by summing the rates for separate counties and dividing by the 
number of counties. This procedure is partly justified by the fact that the counties are grouped by size 
which automatically takes care of a large part of the weighting required in averages not composed of units 
which actually are, or are assumed to be, of identical size. Other averages used in this paper are com- 
puted in the same way. 


any established method of classifying cities into groups according to 
size. Each of the three methods is more or less arbitrary, although there 
is probably more justification for the first than for the others, for two 
reasons. First, the actual spread of cities in the “over 100,000” group 
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is from 100,000 to 121,857 and the spread in the “over 50,000” group 
is from 64,120 to 121,857. If Kansas had larger cities than Kansas City, 
a grouping of cities of over 50,000 would not be justified. In the second 
place, the breakdown of classes of counties with communities of less 
than 50,000 population is made so that the lower limit of each group in 
turn is a county whose largest community is half as large as the largest 
community in the lower limit county of the next larger group’ (for ex- 
ample the “25,000 to 50,000 group” is next to the ‘‘more than 50,000” 
group). Even this method of constructing subclasses has not been estab- 
lished as the best method, but neither has any other, and it might be 
argued that geometrical reductions or increases by fixed proportionate 
rates is the best procedure to follow in classifying a continuous series 
into separate classes. 

This method of analysis is, however, not so conclusive as the simple 
correlation technique which accurately defines the closeness of relation- 
ship between the size of the largest community in a county and the 
delinquent rate. The rank-order technique yielded a p of .61+.04 
which bears out the original conclusion obtained from the grouping 
technique. 

B. Is THERE A TENDENCY FOR DELINQUENT RATES TO INCREASE OR 
DECREASE AS DISTANCE FROM THE FOCAL City INCREASES? 


Since there is a rough positive correlation between the size of the 
largest community in a county and its delinquent rate, and since it is 
generally true that when a county is selected as a center around which 
tiers of counties are distributed, the largest communities in the tier- 
counties are smaller than in the city-county, the delinquent rate in each 
successive tier of counties as the distance from the city increases may be 
expected to be smaller. In other words, it is reasonable to suppose that 
distance from a central city is positively related to smallness of delin- 
quent rate. This hypothesis is also in agreement with the well-known 
fact that urban communities have higher delinquent and crime rates 
than rural communities. 

Before this question can be answered satisfactorily another important 
question must be discussed. If separate analyses of this sort should be 
made around each county as a center, each county would be in some 
tier-county of every other. This in turn would mean that many counties 


2 Another method of approach would be to begin with the Census definition of 2,500 
and work both ways by doubling and halving to obtain city-size classes. 
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are considered tier-counties of counties whose largest communities are 
smaller than those in the tier-counties. Such a method would immedi- 
ately defeat one of the prime interpretations of any consistency in the 
relative average rates of various tiers of counties, namely, that the dif- 
ferential rates are indices of the gradient influence of the focal counties 
on the counties surrounding them. Since such influence is probably 
related to size differentials of the central cities, the inclusion as tier- 
counties of counties with larger communities would destroy the useful- 
ness of the hypothesis. 

In fact, the only useful method of studying concentric tiers would be 
to include as members of any given tier only those counties which are 
at least reasonably likely to be influenced by the cities around which 
they are distributed. Such counties are not always easy to determine, 
but they certainly do not include those having communities larger than 
that in the focal county, and in some cases not even communities in the 
same general size-group, but only smaller ones. Also, acceptable coun- 
ties must not be obviously under the influence of any other city than the 
one in the focus of attention. In order to insure these prerequisites, it 
is necessary to eliminate all counties having communities of a larger size 
than the focal community, as well as those clearly dominated by com- 
munities larger or closer or both larger and closer than the focal 
community. 

As examples of what has been done in the determination of the tier- 
counties of each city-county, we shall analyze the counties focusing 
around Dodge City. Table II illustrates the arrangement of tiers, the 
calculation of averages for each tier around Ford County (Dodge City), 
and the adjustment of tiers to eliminate counties with cities larger than 
those of the city-county, or otherwise not dominated by the city-county. 

Although Dodge City has a population of only about 10,000, it is in 
a part of the state which is so sparsely populated that it offers a good 
example of the effect of the city-county upon surrounding counties. In 
the first tier no county contains a community as large as 2,500. 

In the second tier, five counties should be eliminated, Stafford, Pratt, 
Barber, Seward, and Finney. Stafford County contains no community 
larger than about 1,600 people but it is only one tier away from 
Hutchinson, which would influence it more than Dodge City. Pratt 
County contains the City of Pratt (6,322) and is also in the first tier of 
Hutchinson. Barber County contains no town larger than about 1,600 
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but is in the second tier from Hutchinson and also in the second tier 
from Wichita. Seward County contains Liberal (5,394) and would 
therefore probably not be influenced by Dodge City. Finney County 
contains Barton City (6,121). When these five counties are eliminated 
the adjusted average delinquent rate becomes 1.47 instead of the origi- 
nal 1.48 per 1,000. Another county that might be eliminated from 
consideration is Pawnee, containing the city of Larned (3,532) and 


TABLE II 


TiER COUNTY ARRANGEMENT AROUND ForpD CouNTY, KANSAS, 
AS A City-COUNTY 

















Ciiy-County Delinquent Rate ter 1,000 Population 
Ford (Dodge City) Aged 7 t0 17 —2.90 

First Delinquent Second Delinquent Third Delinquent Fourth Delinquent 

Tier Rate Tier Rate Tier Rate Tier Rate 

Tier Average. 0.92 {Tier Average. 1.53 'Tier Average. 1.44 Tier Average. 2.38 

Hodgeman.. . 0.00 a 1.25 0.72 0.00 

Edwards... . 0.50 Pawnee..... 1.00 I ce aselrne 1.33 0.00 

Kiowa...... 0.20 |Stafford..... 1.90 ae 0.00 1.20 

ae 3.53 a 1.13 ae 2.15 2.71 

Meade...... 0.30 IBarber Laverse 0.51 eer 0.40 0.12 

Gas chcos 0.97 |Comanche... 5.41 ae 6.52 0.10 

Seward...... 3.00 Kingman 0.80 0.15 

Haskell... .. 0.00 Harper...... 2 08 0.90 

Eese8ae-s 0.24 Stevens. .... 2.10 0.07 

Finney. ..... 0.93 7 1.00 0.87 

Kearny...... 0.40 1.70 

Wichita..... 0.40 0.40 

Scott. . 0.71 2.40 

eae 1.50 2.00 

0.56 

11.04 

15.36 

| 3.31 


























being in the second tier from Hutchinson. The elimination of Pawnee 
County, however, would have no effect upon the average rate. 

In the third tier, for one reason or another, Ellis, Rush, Barton, Rice, 
Reno, Kingman, Harper, and Gore counties have been eliminated in 
obtaining the adjusted rate. Ellis County contains Hays (4,618) and is 
in the third tier from Salina, a city twice as large as Dodge City. Rush 
County is in the second tier from Hutchinson; Barton County contains 
Great Bend (5,548) ; Rice County contains Lyons (2,939) and is in the 
first tier from Hutchinson and Wichita. Reno County contains the city 
of Hutchinson; and Kingman County is in the first tier from Wichita 
and Hutchinson, in addition to containing the City of Kingman (2,752 
people). Harper County is in the second tier fromé Wichita, and Gore 
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County is only two tiers away from Ellis County (Hays, 4,618 people). 
When these counties are eliminated the delinquent rate for the tier 
becomes 0.88 compared with the original figure of 1.44. 

In the fourth tier all counties may be eliminated with the exception 
of Morton, Greeley, Thomas, Sheridan, Stanton, Hamilton, and Logan. 
Wallace County is in the first tier from Goodland. Sherman County 
should be eliminated because it contains Goodland. Rooks County is 
more likely to be influenced by Salina, which is only three tiers away, 
than by Dodge City. Osborne County and Russell County are in Salina’s 
first tier. Graham County is in the first tier from Hays and the fourth 
tier from Salina. The adjusted rate for this tier is 0.71, compared with 
the previous rate of 2.38.° 

Even after the adjusted analysis is employed as the most defensible 
method for the study of distribution around a central county, there are 
still three different methods of approaching the problem of change in 
delinquent rates accompanying increase in distance from a focal city. 
One is to study each of the 105 counties separately as a city-county. 
Another is to combine all counties which are of such a size that they can 
have tier-counties in a smaller city size-group than themselves. Accord- 
ing to the city size-groups already used this would include all counties 
with cities above 6,250 population, or a total of 24 city-counties. In the 
same way will be grouped all first-tier counties which contain communi- 
ties of the same size as, or smaller size than, the largest community of 
these city-counties or are probably not influenced by any other than the 
city-county. All second-tier counties similarly qualified will be grouped, 
and so on through the other tiers, all of which will be summarized by 
general location in reference to cities, regardless of the actual size-group 
of the largest community in the city-county. A third method of study 
would be a breakdown of the second method, in which each city size- 
group would be treated separately. 

Each succeeding one of these three methods, in order, is better than 
the preceding. The first alone would add nothing of general value to 
what has already been brought out in the discussion of Ford County. 
The second is of more general significance and will now be examined 

8 There is no objective justification for some of the tier arrangements mentioned. Some 
of the counties have been eliminated in the final computation which in the opinion of some 
people might deserve to be left in, while some others have been left in which according to 


some people might be eliminated. At present the method of selection is admittedly in a 
tentative stage and is subject to critical evaluation and subsequent revision. 
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further, while the third will be applied to the third question originally 
asked and discussed in the next section of this paper. 

When the rates for the various city-counties are combined into one 
average rate, and the same thing is done for the first-tier counties and 
for the counties in each other tier, it appears that city-counties have a 
larger average delinquent rate than the first-tier counties, and that the 
reduction follows out through the third tier (Table III). Examination 
shows that the rates of reduction give an irregular series of proportions 
from about 1.00 to .45 to .85 to .70, through the third tier. 


TABLE III 


AVERAGE DELINQUENT RATES FOR 24 SELECTED KANSAS COUNTIES HAVING 
COMMUNITIES OF MorRE THAN 6,250 POPULATION, AND OF THEIR 
TIER-COUNTIES (ADJUSTED ARRANGEMENT* ) 








Average Delinquent Rate 
Area per 1,000 of the Population 

Aged 7 io 17t 
GIR occ rsersesennssecsastccsevesdsasnenenesveudns 4.99 1.00 
NY. 06 .iceddacceretedtskedsetbesiasenebeseeee 2.33 45 1.00 
Ce ln cvecascdsccsdcosentesscnesnnsdetancsnceed 2.00 .85 1.00 
SE” SS Hees EWES EAR OSdAeeSAKee onsets eeKbivedetent 1.38 -70 
Pe lh basewewnesecsevdcnsdevbecnoescerenunkened 1.59 

















*[n this table all counties which have communities larger than the largest in the city-county or are 
for other reasons probably not influenced by the city-county are eliminated. 

+The trend is rather similar when all counties are left in and when the averages for each city size- 
group are multiplied by the frequency of the city-size and the summated products are divided by 24 
The rates are then as follows, when carried out to the seventh tier which could not be done for the ad- 
justed arrangement: 4.99; 2,12; 1.65; 1.24; 0.75; 1.18; 1.02; and 1.32. 


Does the same trend hold if the age-group of the general population 
upon which the delinquent rates are based is 10 to 19 instead of 7 
to 17? In order to answer this question the differences in rates for 
different tiers from 12 central counties were studied: Wyandotte (Kan- 
sas City), Sedgwick (Wichita), Shawnee (Topeka), Reno (Hutchin- 
son), Saline (Salina), Riley (Manhattan), Ford (Dodge City), Finney 
(Garden City), Norton (Norton), and Morton, Cheyenne, and Lane. 
Although there were some slight variations in the rates for each city, 
the sequence of increase and decrease by tiers was the same for each 
central county when the age-group of the general population was seven 
to 17 years as it was when the age-group was 10 to 19 years. No coun- 
ties were eliminated in this analysis, regardless of their position in 
relation to other counties. 

Does the same trend hold for each sex? This question was examined 
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by reference to data on the same 12 counties, the age-group 10 to 19 
being employed because data on the 7 to 17 group are not available by 
sex in the Census reports. Sex is found to affect the trend of most of 
the various counties, at least to a slight extent. Only in Reno County 
and Wyandotte County do the rise and fall of rates correspond even 
roughly for all tiers. And when the 12 counties are combined it appears 
that the trends vary somewhat from one sex to the other (see Table IV). 
The rate for males follows the same trend as that for the total of both 
sexes, declining in the first tier, rising in the second, declining in the 
third, and rising in the fourth. The female rates, on the other hand, 
declined to the third tier and rose again in the fourth. As is to be 
expected, the rates for males were more than twice as large as those for 
females. This holds for all tiers as well as for city-counties. And there 
is apparently little consistent relationship between distance from the 
city-county and increase or decrease in the ratio of female to male de- 
linquents per 1,000 population, since the differences between male and 
female rates are between two to one and three to one except for city- 
counties, where the difference is more than three to one. 





C. Is THE DECREASE IN DELINQUENT RATES ACCOMPANYING AN INCREASE IN 
DISTANCE FROM A FOCAL COMMUNITY A FUNCTION OF DISTANCE ALONE 
oR Is Ir A FUNCTION OF THE SIZE OF THE CENTRAL COMMUNITY ALSO? 


The data for Kansas do not give a clear answer to this question but 
do suggest on the surface that size is not a factor in decline of delin- 
quent rates with distance from the central community. Table V shows 
that there is the same tendency toward decline with distance through 
the first three tiers in the combined rates for the two cities of over 
100,000 population as in the combination for the 24 counties of the 
state whose largest communities have over 6,250 population. There is, 
however, considerable difference between the sequence of rates around 
Shawnee County (Topeka) and Reno County (Hutchinson) and that 
of the 24 central counties. The smaller cities, however, show the same 
declining sequence as the cities of over 100,000 population. 

Very much the same sort of result is obtained when all counties are 
left in the computation, regardless of the size of their largest communi- 
ties or of their domination by any other than the focal community of 
each study (see Table VI). 

The failure of Shawnee and Reno counties to exhibit the general 
trend of rates that the other size-groups exhibit demands further com- 
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TABLE IV 
AVERAGE DELINQUENT RATE BY SEX PER 1,000 OF THE POPULATION 10 To 19 
YEARS OF AGE FOR 12 SELECTED Ciry-COUNTIES, AND OF THEIR 
TIER-COUNTIES (UNADJUSTED ARRANGEMENT* ) 








Counties Total Male Female 
eS 8 cntactenenseaduneaseseseunses 5.40 8.21 2.48 
PIR, nacicccccnesecedsvciesenaces 1.99 2.62 1.20 
I sc ncincnedaseedecteconseente 2.08 2.90 1.09 
IN oc cecnnceeawendctecoeesedes 1.99 2.79 1.03 
no Che vc cccunecvdctenséseces 2.57 3.62 1.37 














*Average rates of this table are computed without the omission of any counties as tier-counties 
regardless of whether or not they are influenced by a given city-county. 


ment. These two exceptions do not refute entirely the general rule. 
Exceptional conditions seem to operate in these two distributions, al- 
though the fact that each is the sole representative in its size-group 
helps to account for its failure to support the general trend. This ir- 
regularity is noticeable in marked differences between the Wyandotte 
and Sedgwick rates which, however, disappear when combined. There 
are, as should be expected, some differences between the rates for tiers 
around each central county and those around others. But the general 


TABLE V 


AVERAGE DELINQUENT RATES PER 1,000 OF THE POPULATION 7 TO 17 YEARS 
OF AGE BY SIZE-GROUP OF KANSAS COUNTIES CONSIDERED AS CiTY-COUNTIES, 
AND OF THEIR TIER-COUNTIES (ADJUSTED ARRANGEMENT* ) 











Size Group Number Rate Rate in Tier Counties 
of Largest City of in City 
in County Counties | Counties 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
100,000 and over........... ( 2) 13.88 4.46 | 1.82 | 1.43 | 1.43 | 1.64 | 1.29 | 0.79 
50,000-100,000............ (1) 3.26 1.35 | 3.01 | 1.48 | 2.96 | 1.79 | 1.74 | 1.14 
25,000- 50,000............ (1) 6.52 1.00 | 1.97 | 1.62 | 0.95 | 1.14 | 1.70 | 1.53 
BRED TRGB... ccccccces ( 9) 3.69 2.00 | 1.44 | 1.32 | 0 42 | 1.02 | 0.80 | 1.44 
G250- 12,500......cceces (11) 4.46 3.06 | E68 ft 1.60 | O.GB fT once | ccce | cece 
 neeesasen seen (81) 1.41 ee ee eee ger ee P 
































*Cf. footnore Table IV. 


tendency shows the reduction of rates with increasing distance from the 
focus. Hence the lack of compensating distributions may be a major 
factor in the failure of Reno and Shawnee counties to support the gen- 
eral tendency. Or the position of Hutchinson as a sort of satellite of 
Wichita, and the anomalous position of Topeka as the state capital but 
approximately 65 miles from Kansas City may produce irregularities 
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that defeat the tendency to decline. There are also the important factors 
of difference in juvenile court organization and practice in commitment 
of offenders. Some combination of these and perhaps other factors ex- 
plain the departure from the general pattern. 


TABLE VI 
AVERAGE DELINQUENT RATES PER 1,000 OF THE POPULATION 7 TO 17 YEARS 
OF AGE BY SIZE-GROUP OF KANSAS COUNTIES CONSIDERED AS CiTy-COUNTIES, 
AND OF THEIR TIER-COUNTIES (UNADJUSTED ARRANGEMENT* ) 














Number Rate Raie in Tier Counttes 
Size of Cities of in City- 
Counties | Counties 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
100,000 and over........... ( 2) 13.88 4.46 | 1.71 | 2.33 | 2.81 
50,000-100,000............ (1 3.26 1.35 | 2.91 | 3.31 | 3.69 
25,000- 50,000............ (1) 6.52 4.48 | 2.55 | 1.71 | 2.77 
12,500- 26,000... ...ccceee ( 9) 3.69 2.84 | 2.96 | 2.18 | 1.09 
6,250- 12,500. ......cce00 (11) 4.46 1.96 | 1.75 | 0.93 | 0.91 
Under 6,260. .......0.. (81) 1.41 ey ES ci Bae 





























*Cf. footnote Table III. 

Other data unmistakably dovetail with the theory that cities of large 
size exert more influence on nearby regions than small cities. For ex- 
ample, the smallest communities seem to exert no influence on nearby 
counties. Thus counties having no communities of more than 6,250 
people, and which are entirely surrounded for only one tier by counties 
of the same sort, have an average rate of 2.02. This figure is above the 
average of the counties having no community of more than 6,250 people 
(1.41), and below the average of all counties in the state (2.20). In 
comparison with the average rate of 2.02 those counties surrounded for 
two tiers by the same sparsely settled type have a still lower average 
rate (0.74). The rate for counties still farther removed is 0.88, still 
very low although higher than those surrounded by only two tiers. This 
indicates in general that the farther a county is located from a city of 
above 6,250 population, the lower is its delinquent rate. 

Also bearing out the same general conclusion are a few other facts. 
Some of the counties with no community as large as 6,250 population 
are surrounded partly by counties of the same size-group and partly by 
counties having cities of between 6,250 and 12,500 population. The 
average delinquent rate for these counties was 1.20. Counties of the 
same size-group, surrounded partly by counties of the same sort and 
also by counties having cities of between 6,250 and 25,000 population, 
had almost twice as large an average rate—2.34. 
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There is some support then for the logical interpretation that the size 
of a community is related to the amount of influence of the community 
upon delinquent rates in the surrounding territory. But in the face of 
declining rates through the third-tier counties of small communities, 
more investigation is needed before the effect of the size of the com- 
munity upon the extent of declining rates can be accurately determined. 

SEX DIFFERENCES IN DECLINE OF RATES FROM COMMUNITIES OF 
DIFFERENT SIZES 

When the 12 cities for which sex differences were studied are grouped 
by city-size (Table VII) we find that for the two cities of more than 
100,000 population the rate for males declined through the third tier 
and then rose, while the rate for females declined for two tiers and then 
rose. There was also some disagreement between the sex trends in the 
tiers from the one city between 50,000 and 100,000 in population. The 
two counties with cities of between 20,000 and 50,000 population had 
the same trend for each sex except for the fourth tier. The two counties 
with cities of between 10,000 and 20,000 population showed declines 
through the third tier for females, but irregularity for males. The coun- 
ties with communities of less than 10,000 population showed variations 
between the sexes, but there was a tendency for the rates to rise as 
distance from the central community increased. 

The trends for males agree with the trend for the total in the counties 
having cities of over 100,000 population, in those having communities 
with between 20,000 and 50,000 population, and in those having com- 
munities between 10,000 and 20,000 in population. In the other two 
size-groups neither sex corresponded with the total of both sexes and 
in the outer tiers the rate for females declined more than either the rate 
for males or the total rate. 

Male rates again surpassed female rates for each tier of counties 
around counties having communities of each size-group. The rate for 
males was for most categories more than twice as large as that for 
females, and ranged as high as almost 10 times as large in city-counties 
with communities of from 10,000 to 20,000 population. This variation 
does not require a special interpretation, however, because only two 
counties are concerned. The data examined on sex differences are so 
limited, in fact, that any further conclusions or any attempts at expla- 
nation could not be given a foundation in evidence. The suggestion of 
a greater divergence in sex rates for city counties, however, does deserve 
further attention in future studies. 
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The conclusions of this study of Kansas may be reviewed as follows: 

1. There is a moderate positive correlation between county juvenile 
delinquent rates and the size of the largest community in the county. 

2. There is a tendency for delinquent rates to decline as tier-distances 
from a focal county increase. The decline continues through counties of 
the third tier. The tendency is the same, whether the age group of the 
general population with which delinquent data are compared is 7 to 17 
or 10 to 19 years. 

3. The trends are not the same for both sexes; but, because the male 
delinquent rates throughout the various tiers are more than twice as 
large as the female rates, the male trend corresponds more closely to 
that of the total than does the female trend. 

4. Most evidence on the effect of the size of the largest community in 
a county upon the tendency for tier-county rates to decline suggests that 
the size of the community is not an important factor. Some bits of evi- 
dence suggest that size is a factor of slight importance. Further research 
will be required before this question can be answered conclusively. 

At present, therefore, as a general summary we may say that (1) size 
of delinquent rates is related to distance from urban communities, and 
that (2) regardless of the absolute size of the focal community, so long 
as the surrounding regions contain communities not known to be inde- 
pendent of the focal community, the relationship holds. These findings 
agree with data on rural-urban differences in crime and criminals, and 
with studies of the concentric distribution of social phenomena around 
points of focus or centers of influence and inhibition. In turn, the results 
may be interpreted as an extension of the theory of pace-setting, and 
dominance in living things, a theory applicable to life in the simpler 
and more complex biological organisms, to the geographical distribution 
of social phenomena, and to a certain extent to social organization in 
general. 
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Notes 


SOME NOTES ON RURAL SOCIAL RESEARCH IN THE SOUTH?* 


The South is woefully short on concrete, factual information concerning its 
social machinery. True, it is known that there is a farm tenant problem; that 
natural resources have been ruthlessly destroyed and land misused; the South is 
aware of the biracial composition of its population; the people realize, to their 
great chagrin, that illiteracy is broadcast in the area; and they are familiar with 
the low per capita incomes—rural and urban, white and colored. What is the 
underlying basis of these problems? What are the factors and conditions associ- 
ated with them? What are their interrelationships? Not enough is yet known to 
get at a complete understanding of these basic problems, much less to offer 
concrete solutions for them. 

But new social techniques are coming to the rescue. Modern scientific research 
has entered the social and economic fields. Research and fact-finding agencies 
are penetrating these complexities and are attempting to get at the roots of the 
social and economic ills of the region. The younger people of the South are 
more critical today than ever before; they are willing to put the whole structure, 
political and all, under the microscope of social research. Armed with basic facts 
and ample data the Young South is ready to go forward. 

Southern educational institutions are at a point of transition. Dominated in 
the past by local tradition and inertia to change, they now stand ready and will- 
ing to advance along new frontiers and to create social programs commensurate 
with the demands of the age. 

While research data in the social and economic spheres are deplorably inade- 
quate to the needs of the South, many institutions, educational and otherwise, 
are using such data as are available. Principal among these may be mentioned: 
(1) Colleges and Universities, especially in classwork, (2) Agricultural Exten- 
sion Service, (3) Vocational Agricultural Teachers, (4) Public Schools (5) Pub- 
lic Press, (6) Local Community Agencies and Organizations, (7) Departments 
of State Governments. 

Through this network of agencies and institutions the people are being reached 
along many fronts, some more effectively than others. It would seem that today 
the South is better able to undertake constructive development than it has ever 
been. The radio, the automobile, and the paved road—agencies of mass impres- 
sion and communication—have opened new channels that run counter to the old 
isolationistic and individualistic framework. No longer can the South remain 


1 Abstract of paper read before Conference of Officers of the General Education Board 
and representatives from the Southern States at Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y., October 
30, 1936. 
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submerged in its own culture; it must take its place as a region in the larger 
pattern of national culture. 

It is much more efficacious, when dealing with emotional, high-toned, and 
tensive situations, to speak through definitely measurable facts. One hesitates to 
say to a person that his child is dumb; but he can say that a test was given and 
the child showed an I.Q. of 70. Then he can explain what that means and the 
parent will not be offended. The latter may not believe in the test, but a factual, 
objective approach avoids the shock that attaches to subjective matters, and puts 
the matter on a relatively unchallenging basis. Many of the South’s most touchy 
and delicate problems must be so handled. The region should turn to calm and 
deliberate research and fact-finding as the avenue of approach to its social and 
economic problems. 

In the last few years the Federal government has initiated two research agen- 
cies that have accomplished substantial results in the South. The first is the 
Tennessee Valley Authority. This organization has conducted social and eco- 
nomic research on a wide scale, and has demonstrated the value of the regional 
approach in carrying on broad research projects. The factual data obtained by 
the T.V.A. will serve a great purpose in making interpretations of social and 
economic problems in the area in which it operates. 

The other agency is the Rural Research Unit of the W.P.A. This agency 
established, temporarily, a Supervisor of Rural Research in several of the South- 


TABLE I 


NuMBER OF BULLETINS DEALING WITH AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS, RURAL 
SOCIOLOGY, AND HOME ECONOMICS PUBLISHED BY THE EXPERIMENT STATIONS 
OF 14 SOUTHERN STATES, BY PERIODS FROM 1881 THROUGH 1934* 

















Number of Bulletins Published by Periods 
State 

1881-1899 | 1900-1909 | 1910-1919 | 1920-1929 | 1930-1934 | Total 
PE. scacnsenccctvakbarta 2 0 0 0 4 6 
bis cn ednssecescesece 1 0 1 15 17 34 
PN 560600 60vsceendccnaes 2 0 0 3 9 14 
BL. cpcdevneeeieiokehanen 0 0 0 4 3 7 
PE cnkedecestnencaneows 0 0 1l 17 21 49 
ack nccaseecsbeenouss 0 1 0 0 15 16 
ee eee 1 4 0 6 12 23 
eee 0 0 1 11 9 21 
ee 1 4 4 10 15 34 
4.00 en0dcensenesses 0 0 0 12 8 20 
CO ere 0 2 1 13 18 34 
PE cc icdenececeterenes 1 1 0 0 1 3 
Ma tenencdnuweeeecnussous 2 0 1 13 9 25 
Ms s5dbnGerds nennaenesin 0 0 1 14 16 31 
Total 14 Southern States, ...... 10 12 20 118 157 317 
Per cent of total published 

in each period............. 3.2 3.8 6.3 37.2 49.5 100.0 























*Source’ “List of Bulletins of the Agricultural Experiment Stations for the Calendar Years,” 1881- 
1934, Department Bulletins, United States Department of Agriculture, published at intervals. 
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ern States, and a small staff of workers was made available. The major function 
of the unit has been to study the relief situation in rural areas, but it has func- 
tioned as a co-operative project with state experiment stations and some excellent 
by-products have resulted. Considerable interest in rural social research has been 
stimulated in several states. 

The Agricultural Experiment Station has been the long-established agency for 
doing research in the states. These agencies have made good use of Purnell and 
other Federal funds in conducting social and economic research. The Purnell 
funds became available with the passage of the Purnell Act by the Federal Con- 
gress in February of 1925. This was the first Federal act specifying that funds 
were specifically intended for research in Agricultural Economics, Rural Soci- 
ology, and Home Economics. That the funds stimulated research in these fields 
in the South may be seen from Table I. Not many bulletins had been issued 
prior to the 1929-29 period, but during that time and since there has been a 
steady and wholesome improvement. 


TABLE II 
NUMBER AND PER CENT OF BULLETINS PUBLISHED BY 14 SOUTHERN 
EXPERIMENT STATIONS, 1881-1934, DISTRIBUTED BY CLASSES 
OF SUBJECT MATTER* 











Subject- Matter Number of Bulletins Per Cent in Each 
Issued Subject 
AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS. ............0ee00. 238 75.1 
Marketing, Financing, Prices...........-.++esee0: 85 26.8 
COE, IR, 0 wscccccenccesscenceencaedens 17 5.4 
POs 0: 6.0 600.8000: dnb nesbeetkeseenssiedsesness 17 5.4 
Farm Organization and Management, Costs........ 114 36.0 
Be nkncscecencassnicestoessuxecewns 3 0.9 
SDs 066 ctccscccccesscssoessavcesontes 2 0,6 
RURAL SOCILOGY AND HOME ECONOMICS.... 79 24.9 
Farm Tenure and Mobility. ............eeeeeeee: 11 3.5 
Rural Social Organization and 
Institutional Participation. ............0++s6: 24 7.6 
Health, Sanitation, Nutrition, Recreation.......... 23 7.2 
Home Economics and Management............++- 6 1.9 
NEG OF BITTE 6c ons ececcccctetessesvesnees 13 4.1 
Es 0:0 0:0:6:0:66:01.40005404 000008408 000586 2 0.6 
Py oko bd00tbtescdeasnnsenecenesensuns 317 317 100.0 100.0 

















*Source: Same as in footnote for Table I, and for same states. 


These bulletins present results that are based upon careful investigation and 
research into many of the rural social and economic problems of the South. A 
further classification of the bulletins, however, reveals that little has been done 
in many of the most important fields of social and economic research. Such a 
classification is presented in Table II. 

Table II indicates that 238, or three-fourths, of the bulletins issued were in 
the field of Agricultural Economics. The remaining 79 bulletins, or one-fourth 
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of the total, were in the fields of Rural Sociology and Home Economics. Two 
subheads in Agricultural Economics include 62.8 per cent of the total bulletins 
published, namely, (2) Marketing, Financing and Prices, and (4) Farm Organi- 
zation and Management and Costs. These subheads are broad and include several 
aspects of the field. But such important topics as Farm Tenancy, Land Utiliza- 
tion, Taxation, Farm Credit, Health, Sanitation, Farm Housing, Nutrition, and 
Recreation had produced few bulletins up to 1934. Here is a fertile segment of 
the rural social and economic life of the South that has been only superficially 
investigated. What has been done merely points the way to greater needs. 

A further bit of evidence may be presented to indicate what the situation is in 
the South. The report on the Agricultural Experiment Stations for the United 
States in 1935? shows a total of 1,697 active Purnell Projects. In summarizing 
“Some Results of Recent Station Work” the report mentions specifically certain 
projects in the field of rural social economics as outlined below. 











Project Number in Number in 
United States South 
I ccccncccbnccccenenedesssneuaseeenuians 9 1 
inc cnc én0e bend ped censenesesceenunenes 10 2 
ht cbe erietide edt edendesudbecsshiandsisendeauneeeneueees 4 1 
cis coc caehenenegeeak cteesneieae meinen 21 8 
ED, 66:5 6060 cececcencccboneecebaneeeaceueenss 18 3 
ahd thdcseverouacethdsadcenkeduenendenbcaeeneabeaned 12 0 
Total Projects Mentioned.................. 74 15 











It may be seen that, of the 74 projects selected for mention in this classifi- 
cation, only 15, or about 20 per cent, were in the Southern States. This is a 
disproportionately small number, as compared with the South’s rural population 
in relation to the Nation’s total, and this is especially true with reference to some 
of the projects—namely, Rural Life Development and Rural Health, in which 
there were 30 projects mentioned and only three from the South. These figures, 
while not conclusive, indicate that the South has lagged in the scientific investi- 
gation of its rural problems and suggest, perhaps, a partial explanation for the 
degree of backwardness which prevails in the region. 

The dual system of schools for whites and Negroes is a millstone around the 
necks of the Southern people in practically all educational undertakings. Un- 
questionably as time goes on there will be more unilateral activity and less dupli- 
cation of effort. It is incumbent upon white institutions and agencies to include 
the Negro population in their research programs. Most research will include the 
Negroes, and most classifications of social and economic research will be made 
by racial categories. In this way it will be possible to develop factual knowledge 
and data pertaining to racial interrelationships and to discover internal factors 


relating to each of the races. 


2 J. T. Jardine et al., Report on the Agricultural Experiment Stations (1935), U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, July, 1936. 
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The South labors under very definite limitations of a financial character. The 
cotton boll weevil and the postwar deflation of the early twenties placed the 
South in a financial strait jacket, long before the Great Depression of the thirties 
set in. Many of the banks closed and many farmers lost their farms during this 
early catastrophe. Then followed a severe drouth in the Southeast in 1925 and 
another in 1926. The depression came as an almost fatal blow to the South in 
1932. Perhaps this event will mark a turning point in the Old South. Certain 
social and economic forces were unleashed that could not have been budged 
under normal circumstances. The old traditions, folkways, and mores were 
thrown into confusion. Economic insecurity and uncertainty make strange bed- 
fellows, as does politics. 

The collapse of the economic and financial structure in the South forced all 
research agencies to rely almost altogether upon the Federal Government and 
private sources for funds with which to carry on. Were it not for the Federal 
funds coming regularly to the Experiment Stations, there would have been and 
there would now be little research work going on in the social and economic 
aspects of rural life in the South. The region has been at a very low financial 
ebb. Coupled with this is the large farm population and a continuing high birth 
rate among whites and Negroes, which results in the low per capita incomes 
on farms. 


TABLE III 


SUMMARY OF AVERAGE TEACHING LOADS BY RANKS IN THE SOCIAL SCIENCES 
FOR A SAMPLE OF 98 AMERICAN UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES: 1931-32* 











Average Number of Teaching Average Number of Teaching 
Number Hours per Individual for the Hours per Teaching Week for the 
of Academic Year Individual 
Region Teaching 
Weeks Asso- | Assist- All Asso- | Assist- All 
in Profes- | ciate ant Ranks || Profes- | ciate ant Ranks 
Academic sors Profes- | Profes- | Com- SOTs Profes- | Profes- | Com- 
Year sors sors bined sors sors bined 
Entire 47 
Southern 
Universities 
and Colleges. 31.7 404 424 418 413 12.8 13.3 13.2 13.1 
For 5] North- 
ern and 
Western 
Universities 
and Colleges.| 30.8 306 323 321 320 9.9 10.4 10.3 10.3 
































*Source: Wilson Gee, Research Barriers in the South, New York: The Century Company, 1932, p. 81. 


An established agricultural system, with its cotton and tobacco nucleus, with 
its “one-horse” farming, its low yields, and exploitative, soil-robbing methods, 
continues to exist in the South. The system seems to offer little stimulation to 
those in the lower brackets and little reward to those in the upper. Poor health, 
thwarted ambitions, shiftlessness, self-contentment seem to result. The ‘‘content- 
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with-my-lot”’ attitude and the complacent frame of mind are foes to social and 
economic progress. These clusters of attitudes characterize a surprisingly large 
segment of the submarginal, near-marginal, and marginal population of the rural 
South, and this is a great limitation to educational and research activities. At the 
same time it presents one of the South’s greatest needs, namely, a detailed and 
careful study of the conditions specified and a bold presentation of the facts. 

The preceding statements have set forth some of the limitations to education 
and research in the economic and social fields in the South. There are many 
others, some of the more important of which will be emphasized. 

(1) Most teachers in the colleges and universities of the South are over- 
burdened with heavy teaching loads and have little time for research. Wilson 
Gee, of the University of Virginia, has made a study of this, the findings of 
which are presented in the table on the preceding page. 

The data in Table III speak for themselves. The southern college professor 
has a distinct handicap as compared with his professional co-workers in other 
regions. 

(2) Salaries for college and university instructors in the South are low. This 
makes it difficult for them to take advanced training, to purchase books and 
periodicals, or to otherwise equip themselves properly for both teaching and 
research. Gee's study sheds some light on this also, as may be seen in Table IV. 


TABLE IV 


SUMMARY OF AVERAGE ANNUAL SALARIES ACTUALLY PAID FOR INSTRUCTION 
BY RANKS IN A SAMPLE OF 99 AMERICAN COLLEGES AND 
UNIVERSITIES: 1931-32* 














Average Salaries Paid Salary Range 
(cents omitted) 
Region ad 
Associate | Assistant Associate Assistant 
Professors | Professors | Professors |} Prof-ssors Professors Professors 
Entire 47 Southern 
Universities and 
canes ener ene $3,663 2,843 2,324 3,131-4,370 | 2,602-3,248 | 2,060-2,724 
Entire 53 Nortnern . 
and Western 
Universities and 
Pcs adecwecccesd $4,994 3,637 2,986 3,841-6,421 | 3,244-4,245 | 2,400 3,645 























*Source: Same as in footnote for Table III, p. 49. 


Whereas the southern instructor has longer hours to devote to his teaching, 
he is paid considerably less in annual salary than similar teachers in other areas. 
Table IV shows that southern teachers are definitely limited from the standpoint 
of remuneration, as compared with teachers in other regions. It might be ex- 
plained that Professor Gee found little difference in living costs for college 
teachers as between the different regions.* 


8 See work cited in footnote of Table III, pp. 52-67. 
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(3) Additional and better trained staff members and investigators are greatly 
needed in the social sciences in the rural South. In six or eight Southern States 
there are no rural sociologists attached to the Experiment Stations. In only two 
or three instances do the rural sociologists have the Ph.D. degree. 

(4) Library facilities for research are very inadequate in most southern insti- 
tutions. Especially in the last five years, when social and economic conditions 
have been changing so rapidly, the librarians of the South have had little, and 
in many instances no, funds with which to purchase books. 

(5) Most institutions in the South are short on research equipment, materials, 
and supplies. 

(6) Some plan is needed whereby Southern college and university teachers 
night have sabbatical leaves and shorter leaves of absence for advanced study. 
Research methods are developing rapidly and efficiency can be maintained only 
by the individual keeping abreast of the changes. The South needs one or more 
Graduate Training Centers to which students and teachers from the South and 
elsewhere might go for intellectual stimulation and training in subject matter. 

(7) Research activities in the social sciences throughout the South need to be 
co-ordinated. Many, if not most, of the rural social and economic problems of 
the South are regional in character. By the co-ordination of activities through 
timely conferences among investigators this regional approach may be utilized. 
The subject matter of bulletins that have been issued in the South, as presented 
in Tables I and II, emphasizes the fact that many similar problems are being 
attacked by Southern researchers. These efforts should be co-ordinated and 
integrated. 

(8) There is need for a well-financed medium for the publication of timely 
research findings throughout the South as well as additional funds for the publi- 
cation of the results of research in Experiment Stations. 

(9) As has been pointed out, there is a substantial shortage of factual infor- 
mation and data dealing with major social and economic problems of the rural 
South. Accordingly there is needed a great amount of field work and surveys to 
collect such data. 

(10) Few states in the South have made substantial appropriations for re- 
search work. Federal funds are definitely limited. The culture of the South is in 
a state of flux and transition. Funds are greatly needed to study and analyze the 
concomitant problems thus being precipitated in the region. The problem is 
made more serious and deserves the more consideration because of the unequal 
distribution of age-groups in the Nation, which makes the South a training 
ground for an excessively large proportion of the young people of the Nation. 


Clemson Agricultural College B. O. WILLIAMS 
THE EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM OF A SUBSISTENCE SETTLEMENT 
IN THE SWAMPLANDS OF GERMANY 


The large industrial city until recently has been the center of popular interest 
in Germany, as in many other countries. Whenever possible, children from the 
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villages and rural sections were sent to the cities to be educated. The rural youth 
dreamed of the alluring comforts and vivacious life of the city, and sooner or 
later thousands of them moved to the urban centers to be swallowed up in the 
surging stream of life. Large numbers of them never experienced the fulfill- 
ment of their dreams, but instead, thoroughly disillusioned and disheartened, 
eventually settled down to a life of resignation and hopelessness to await final 
release through death. 

However, all is different now, we are told. During the long years of depres- 
sion, the German people have come to realize that country life offers privileges 
and opportunities that have not yet been sufficiently appreciated. All over Ger- 
many, today the trek back to the country has come to be a subject of major 
interest. Already thousands of young men and women, not to mention the 
middle-aged group, have voluntarily moved into the numerous subsistence settle- 
ments which have been widely developed under the direction of the federal 
government. 

Naturally, the transplanting of thousands of urban people to newly established 
rural habitats has introduced numerous problems with which these homesteaders 
have been obliged to cope. Perhaps the most pressing of these is the problem 
of enriching the exhausted soil which of necessity becomes the basis of livelihood 
for these homesteaders. Among other problems which have been encountered 
are: the preparation of palatable and nourishing foods; the designing and manu- 
facture of clothing which will outwear factory-made garments; how to render 
first aid in accidents and the caring for young children and the sick; the planting 
and cultivation of gardens; and in many cases the care of domestic animals. 
These and scores of other problems must be intelligently dealt with day by day 
in the subsistence settlements, wherever they may be located. 

It is apparent that to be successful in such a common enterprise the people of 
a settlement must be socially minded. Rugged individualism, so well typified in 
the traditional German farmer and his wife, has no place in a subsistence settle- 
ment where the motto “all for one and one for all” at once becomes the basic 
principle of existence. 

There are many interesting features in the plan of education provided in a 
typical subsistence settlement. In a very real sense, the educational program 
centers around problems of adjustment. These require the judicious balancing 
of work and recreational activities for children at all age levels. That this balance 
seems to have been achieved to a remarkable degree is evidenced by reports of 
surveys that have been made. For the purposes of this article only a brief account 
of the most important aspects of the educational program need be given. 

The youngest children of the settlement are cared for during the spring and 
summer in nursery schools and kindergartens which are centrally located and are 
designed primarily for the supervision of the children whose mothers work in 
the fields with their husbands. The children are gathered up in the morning and 
returned to their homes by six o’clock in the evening. The older children, how- 
ever, are not returned to their homes until half past seven. Usually the homes 
are scattered along the main canal for a distance of four or five kilometers, so 
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those living farthest away must be transported to and from the school center, 
called the Hort. 

In these preschool departments the children are kept busy in ways which are 
noticeably different from those of the city kindergartens. Play and work are 
happily correlated and there is a greater degree of informality and freedom. All 
the children are taught to work in the gardens which surround the school and 
to participate in many kinds of simple chores and group activities of a construc- 
tive nature. Among other things the children are taught how to prepare the soil 
for various kinds of seeds, how to plant vegetables of all kinds as well as how 
to lay out flower beds and lawns. It is the general aim to supplant the children’s 
home experience by teaching them improved methods, the use of new tools and 
the importance of careful planning. 

In the summer and early fall the crops are gathered and the produce dis- 
tributed equitably among the children. It is customary in the fall for the children 
to invite their parents to a feast at the Hort prepared mainly from the products 
of their garden. Since it is the aim of the schools to counteract as much as 
possible the individualistic spirit which permeates German rural life, great 
emphasis is placed on the development of community interests and activities. 

Quite naturally seasonal changes bring about certain modifications in the 
educational activities of the subsistence settlement. During the spring and sum- 
mer, boys and girls between the ages of 10 and 14 are assigned to duty in the 
fields and gardens, while the younger children are sent to the Hort. During the 
winter months the older children are sent to the school and the little folks are 
kept at home. 

In order to avoid overcrowding in the school, which of necessity is limited in 
facilities, the pupils are divided into four shifts—younger and older girls, and 
younger and older boys—each group attending two days per week. During the 
school term the older boys are taught manual skills of various kinds while the 
girls receive instruction in sewing, mending, and other domestic duties, in ad- 
dition to the customary elementary school subjects. As a rule, one afternoon each 
week is devoted to singing, declamation, and organized play. During the sum- 
mer months swimming in the canal forms a part of the organized activities of 
both older and younger children. Swimming instruction is given free to all who 
have not learned the art before coming to the homestead. 

During the winter months regular meetings are conducted at the Hort for the 
benefit of parents. Courses of lectures on such subjects as home management, 
care of children, and thrift are given. Community nurses make regular visits to 
homes where parents need help and advice in home problems, especially in 
health matters. In cases of confinement a servant girl is placed at the disposal of 
the family until the mother has recovered sufficiently to assume the duties of the 
household. Medical and dental services are furnished at a minimum cost to all. 

Another important phase of the educational program is the practice of week- 
end excursions which are conducted for the benefit of the older children. Trips 
are made to nearby cities, factories, museums, forest preserves, and in some cases 
to mountains. On such trips the boys and girls are entertained at some of the 
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numerous Jugend Herbergen (youth hostels) which are scattered throughout the 
country. 

While the educational programs of the various subsistence settlements vary 
according to the climate and topography of the region as well as according to the 
customs of the people, the general aims are much the same throughout the coun- 
try. As a social experiment, the plan of subsistence settlements in Germany 
seems to be fairly successful in coping with the problems of overcrowding and 
unemployment in large cities. The National Socialist government is planning to 
continue the program on a considerably larger scale in the future. 


Wittenberg College H. J. ARNOLD 


NOTE ON RELATION OF PLACE-OF-BIRTH TO PLACE-WHERE-REARED 


One of the items of interest and of fundamental importance in population 
studies is that of the origin of the population. Geographic origin is ordinarily 
expressed in terms of place-of-birth, yet for some purposes place of birth may 
be of less significance than place-where-reared. For example, it may be desirable 
to know whether certain individuals have been reared on farms so that they may 
have absorbed rural culture as a childhood experience. For some purposes, the 
childhood environment may be regarded as more important than the place-of- 
birth. In such cases, is it necessary to obtain both items of information? To 
what extent may place-of-birth and place-where-reared be used interchangeably ? 

In connection with studies of rural population mobility conducted in several 
states, in co-operation with the states and with the Works Progress Administra- 
tion, both of these items of information were obtained. The following table 
shows the results obtained when the two items are related. It shows that place- 
of-birth and place-where-reared are not identical, though they are closely related. 
In Maricopa County, Arizona, where many of the original settlers are still alive, 
the percentage of persons who were reared in the county of birth is only 66.4. 
In the older counties, the proportion of persons born and reared in the same 
county is much higher. 

Residents of the open country are more often born and reared in the same 
county than residents of the villages. In no case is the percentage higher for 
villagers except in Maricopa County, Arizona, where possibly the villages were 
settled before the open country. 

These figures, limited though they are, indicate that place-of-birth and place- 
where-reared may not be used interchangeably. In a rough way, this could be 
done for well-established open-country populations, but such a procedure would 
be unsafe when comparing open-country and village populations or when com- 
paring recently settled areas with well-established localities. 


Ohio State University C. E. LivELy 
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AESTHETICS AND DECIMALS 


With the growing use of statistical analysis there seems to be an increase in 
the attention paid to the form of presentation. In large numbers of manuscripts, 
statistical considerations appear to have been subordinated to the aesthetic feel- 
ing that percentages are not balanced figures unless they are given to one—or 
even two—decimal places. The degree of accuracy indicated by such a procedure 
may be gratifying—provided it is accuracy which is indicated. It is obviously 
meaningless to carry percentages based on less than 100 cases to one or more 
decimal places, for each unit has a value of one per cent or more. Thus, if 43 
cases in a sample of 93 exhibit characteristic A, it may be said that 46.2 per cent 
of the total exhibit characteristic A. However, if there had been 44 cases, the 
percentage would have been 47.3. Clearly the digits to the right of the decimal 
place have no significance. 

In studies which involve sampling, it is customary to describe statistical meas- 
ures in terms of their standard errors. For percentages these are computed by 


the use of the formula og, = 24. It is apparent that for any value of n, op 
n 


is least when p=.01 (1 per cent) and g=.99 (99 per cent) or vice versa. 
(We need not concern ourselves with values of p of less than .01 here). The 
standard error of a percentage of 1 (or 99) based on 100 cases is +.010 and 
that based on 200 cases is +.007. The standard error of the difference between 
1 and 2 per cent (or 99 and 98 per cent) when each sample contains only 100 
cases is +.017. The difference may be written as .01 +.017. If each sample 
contained 200 cases the difference between 1 and 2 per cent would be .01+.012; 
that between 49 and 50 per cent would be .01++.049. In such cases difterences 
of less than one per cent lose all statistical significance. In fact, with samples of 
200 cases differences of 10 per cent are not always statistically significant. For 
samples based on 200 cases the smallest difference that exceeds three times its 
standard error is that between 8 per cent and 1 per cent (or 99 per cent and 
92 per cent), which becomes .07+.020. However, the difference between 50 
per cent and 43 per cent (or 50 percent and 57 per cent) is .07++.049. 

The difference between 1 and 2 per cent (or 99 and 98 per cent) exceeds 
three times its standard error only if the number of cases is at least 3,000; it 
then becomes .01+.003. A difference of one at the opposite end of the scale, 
between 50 and 49 or 50 and 51, exceeds three times its standard error only if 
the number of cases is at least 45,000; then it is .01-+.003. 

Unless one intends to make comparisons of differences of less than one per 
cent the apparent accuracy gained by utilizing the last digit is illusory, and a 
waste of time and paper. Statistical analysis is a well-tempered tool which can 
be used only within the limitations permitted by the data. To disregard these 
limitations makes statistical analysis a less useful tool and may reflect discredit 
upon it as well as the user. 


Division of Farm Population and Rural Life, U. S. D. A. CoNnRraD TAEUBER 
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THE CouNTRY BUTCHERY: A CO-OPERATIVE INSTITUTION 


There is at the present time a widespread interest in the co-operative activities 
of rural people. Much of this, of course, has been aroused by recent govern- 
mental encouragement. The Agricultural Adjustment Administration has relied 
not only upon co-operation of the farming groups, but was organized along lines 
designed to stimulate co-operation. The ill-fated Division of Subsistence Home- 
steads was a conscious attempt to bring about collective activities among portions 
of the rural population. Co-operative elements also play very important rdles in 
such agencies as the Farm Credit Administration, Resettlement Administration, 
and the Tennessee Valley Authority. 

Many of our people know from personal experience, or by knowledge gained 
from reading, something of early Arcadian days when neighboring and mutual 
aid adequately served to maintain the security and general welfare of all the 
members in small communities of neighbors and kinsfolk. The severe adversity 
which beset so large a portion of our population while we were in the depths of 
the great depression has also served to revive interest in co-operation among 
rural groups. The so-called “Agrarian” movement in certain intellectual groups 
is an excellent illustration of this tendency. 

At a time when interest in the subject is so great, it is particularly fitting to 
study more thoroughly the basic co-operative activities of rural people. Such a 
study can serve two very worthy purposes: (1) it may greatly increase our 
knowledge and understanding of social life in rural communities; and (2) it 
may provide prototypes that can serve an immediate utilitarian purpose in current 
programs of activity. 

Of all rural people, the Acadians of southwest Louisiana appeared to the 
writers to be most important for a study in this connection. They are a homo- 
geneous people of French descent set apart from neighboring groups by lan- 
guage, religion, and customs, and have maintained in unaltered simplicity many 
of the ways and manners of their forefathers. While holding tenaciously to the 
lands settled by their progenitors, these people have resolutely resisted cultural 
influences which have been impinging upon them from surrounding groups. 
Indeed, they have shown an almost unlimited capacity for absorbing the extrane- 
ous population elements coming among them. In many cases they have stamped 
the offspring of intermarriages with their own customs and traditions, the change 
from an Anglo-Saxon to a French cultural heritage sometimes taking place in a 
single generation. The degree to which members of this group have retained old 
forms and customs, and the success they have had in repelling influences from 
other population groups, make them a particularly significant group to study. 
They have only slight connection with urban centers and depend almost wholly 
upon agriculture and the gifts of nature for their subsistence. One might expect 
to find here more unchanged and virile co-operative institutions than in almost 
any other section of the country. 

The country butchery, boucherie de campagne, is the outstanding co-operative 
institution still maintained by the Acadians of southwest Louisiana. It calls for 
no exchange of money, although it has a definite organization on a contractual 
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basis. Its function is to supply fresh meat to rural families, a highly important 
service in a rural area where economy is largely self-sufficing, ice scarce and ex- 
pensive, and the summers long and hot. 

The working arrangement of the typical butchery is as follows: In early spring 
the butcher, who usually learns his trade as an apprentice to his father, an- 
nounces that he will run the butchery as usual again this year. The participants, 
his neighbors within a radius of about two miles, agree to “take’’ again. Agree- 
ing to take signifies willingness to accept weekly portions of fresh meat, and in 
turn to furnish an animal to be killed. Before the season starts an assembly is 
held at which lots are drawn to determine dates on which each participant shall 
furnish the beef. There is some trading of dates, but one never fails to bring his 
beef to the butchery on the Friday finally agreed upon. It might be added that 
the members are all land-holders or croppers. These people never move until 
after harvest time and are therefore a stable population during the entire butcher- 
ing season. Ordinarily 23 families or participants enter into the organization, 
and 10 pounds of meat is the weekly portion each receives. For his work the 
butcher receives 20 pounds, thus accounting for the entire weight of the average 
beef of the section. 

The butchery is conveniently located near the road. The butcher supplies the 
site, the pen, the scales, the knives, a grindstone, and his labor. Shortly after 
midnight on Saturday morning the beef brought in the preceding evening is 
killed. By 3:00 A.M. it is cut up and distributed into 23 lots of 10 pounds each 
and the butcher's own lot of 20 pounds. If there are more than 250 pounds, the 
man who furnishes the beef takes the surplus. He also receives the hide. Many 
butchers keep accoount of the cuts distributed to the various individuals, rotating 
them so that in the 23 weeks each participant receives practically the equivalent 
of one beef. Others are prone to forget, and some are said to play favorites. The 
successful operation of many individual butcheries for several decades indicates 
impartial and satisfactory apportioning of meat. 

By killing early, the meat is distributed while the air is cool and before the 
flies are about. Also, those participants who have work to do can be home before 
daylight, an important feature in a section where the early hours are best for 
work in the fields. About the time the meat is ready for distribution, the partici- 
pants begin to arrive. On foot, on horseback, in buggies, in wagons, and, at 
present, even in automobiles they come. The butcher furnishes neither wrappers 
nor containers. Each person must bring his own, and they come with a motley 
assortment of pails, tin pans, and flour sacks. In some butcheries, 46 families 
take part. If so, the usual portion is five pounds on each Tuesday and Saturday. 

As a social institution the butchery also plays an important réle, serving much 
as the post office or general store in other rural localities. There is no better 
place for hearing and disseminating the news among these people, many of 
whom do not read or write. Some men come early and stay late, hearing as much 
news and participating in as much gossip as possible. The sick, the unfortunate, 
the weather, the crops, the oil fields, all are discussed. All conversation is, of 
course, in French. 
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The casual observer who is not on the country roads between three and six on 
Saturday morning will not become very familiar with these little butcheries, as 
they are rather inconspicuous features in the landscape. For this reason it is 
difficult to estimate their number, but in the cotton-and-corn sections of the 
parishes of Acadia, Lafayette, St. Landry, and Vermilion, approximately 100 of 
them are now operating. 

The present distribution of the institution tends to substantiate the explanation 
of its origin given by some of the oldest inhabitants. The section of the old 
Attakapas and Opelousas prairies where it is found was for a long time an open- 
range country in which the cares of cattle-raising consisted of little more than 
branding the calves. Co-operative butchering by the Acadians is said to date back 
to those days when little attention was paid to whose beef was killed. As the 
prairies were divided into peasants’ farmsteads, the home-grown or bought beef 
replaced the “free” beef, and the institution was placed upon its present con- 
tractual basis—one in which it becomes necessary to weigh the meat. 

It is interesting to note that the known distribution of the butchery is confined 
to southwest Louisiana and practically coincides with the present-day use of the 
horse and buggy. However, one isolated case—a sort of “‘sport,”” perhaps—has 
been reported from the extreme northeastern part of the state in a non-French 
community. 

Although neighborly exchanges of fresh meat have long played an important 
rdle in American rural life, it seems that such informal types of mutual aid 
wither away before the consistent onslaughts of urban mores and commercial 
farming. We are of the opinion that the strictly contractual form or element in 
the co-operative associations, such as are exemplified in the country butchery, is 
necessary for their survival in a commercial, contractual type of social organiza- 
tion. Such a co-operative institution as the country butchery might be copied 
widely with very effective and practical results. It is especially well adapted to 
the South. 


Louisiana State University T. LYNN SMITH 
San Francisco State Teachers’ College LAUREN C. Post 








Current Bulletins 


Charles P. Loomis 


RELIEF AND REHABILITATION 


A Virginia study? describes occupational characteristics of one-half the rural 
relief population as recorded in case records in 13 sample counties. Of workers 
under 25 years of age, 41 per cent of the females and 35 per cent of the males 
had never been employed as long as four consecutive weeks on a single job. 
Almost half the workers of all ages in the open country and 84 per cent of all 
workers in the villages had been employed in nonagricultural occupations. Most 
workers were employed in agricultural pursuits as usual professions, one-fourth 
of all workers being farm laborers, and one-fifth farm operators. Farm owners 
were oldest, as is the case in the general population. Next in order came farm 
tenants and croppers. Farm laborers were youngest. 

Next after agriculture, the largest number of workers reported manufacturing 
and mechanical industries or domestic and personal service as being their usual 
professions. Proprietary and skilled workers were oldest. Nearly 45 per cent of 
all workers on relief had nonrelief employment. The agricultural occupations 
were more stable as demonstrated by the fact that shifts out of usual occupation 
among nonagricultural workers were over eight times more frequent than among 
workers in agriculture. Also, employment opportunities in agriculture had con- 
tracted much less than in other industries. 

Another Virginia bulletin? deals with the mobility of the heads of rural relief 
households. It was found that 64 per cent of the heads of families had lived all 
their lives, and 73 per cent had lived for 20 years or more, in the county of 
present residence. Judging from the first criterion, the Virginia relief households 
were somewhat more mobile than those for Tennessee but less than for the 
country as a whole. Farm operators and unskilled servants were least mobile, 
whereas semiskilled industrial workers were more mobile. Tenants and croppers 
were the most mobile element in the farm population. 

“Farmers on Relief and Rehabilitation’’* is based on a study of the relief case 


1B. L. Hummel and C. G. Bennett, “Industries and Occupations of the Rural Relief 
Population in Virginia, June, 1935,” Rural Relief Series No. 6, Works Progress Adminis- 
tration of Virginia, Blacksburg, Va., December, 1936. 

2B. L. Hummel and C. G. Bennett, “Mobility of Heads of Rural Relief Households in 
Virginia, June, 1935,” Rural Relief Series No. 2, Works Progress Administration of Vir- 
ginia, Blacksburg, Va., May, 1937. 

8 Berta Asch and A. R. Mangus, “Farmers on Relief and Rehabilitation,” Division of 
Social Research, Research Monograph VIII, Works Progress Administration, Washington, 
D. C., 1937. 
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records of 53,000 farm operator and farm laborer families in 300 counties, re- 
ceiving relief grants or rehabilitation advances in June, 1935. Thirty states were 
represented. 

Farming on poor land, excess birth rates in poor land areas, overcropping and 
other soil erosive practices, the small size of farms in areas where only large- 
scale methods are profitable, the one-crop system, the tenancy system especially 
as found in the South, overcapitalization of farms in boom years, the decline of 
mining, lumbering, and other rural industries, and the low wages paid to farm 
laborers are cited as contributing to the dependency of farm families. 

Farm families on relief were concentrated in drouth and poor-land areas. More 
than half of the farm families receiving aid in June, 1935, were located in 14 
states which contained only one-fourth of all farms in the United States. New 
Mexico and South Dakota had the heaviest relief loads, with about one-third of 
their farmers receiving aid. Next in order were North Dakota, Oklahoma, Colo- 
rado, Kentucky, Florida, Idaho, Montana, Minnesota, Pennsylvania, Arkansas, 
South Carolina, and Wyoming, with from 10 to 27 per cent of their farmers on 
relief or rehabilitation rolls. In the country as a whole, the proportion of all 
farmers on relief or rehabilitation averaged nine per cent. 

The concentration of relief in these states primarily reflects the effects of the 
1934 drouth and the long-standing ills of the Appalachian-Ozark Area with its 
poor soil and abandoned industries. 

A noticeable finding was the small size of acreages operated by farmers on 
relief. Among farm owners the acreages operated by those on relief were less 
than one-third of the average size of all owner-operated farms in the areas. 
Farms of tenants on relief were also much smaller than the average tenant farm. 
At the same time the farmers on relief had larger families to support than did 
those in the general farm population. 

A Missouri Experiment Station bulletin* presents data concerning ages, place 
of birth, place of present residence, educational status, marital status, occu- 
pational experience and preference, and dependents supported by 553 women 
employed in the Works Progress Administration sewing rooms in 12 selected 
sample counties. 

South Dakota State College has published two reports dealing with the relief 
population in that state. The first of these reports, “Public and Private Assistance 
Extended to Households in Rural and Town Areas in South Dakota, January 1, 
1936, to March 31, 1937,”5 presents tabular data for nine selected counties. 
“Size of Farm and Relief Status in South Dakota,”® the second report, is the 
revision of a master’s thesis. The investigation covers four counties and reveals 


*E. L. Morgan, J. D. Ensminger, and M. W. Sneed, “Rural Women and the Works 
Progress Program,” A Partial Analysis of Levels of Living, Research Bulletin 253, Uni- 
versity of Missouri Agricultural Experiment Station, Columbia, Missouri, April, 1937. 

5 W. F. Kumlien and Robert L. McNamara, Cooperative Rural Research in South Da- 
kota, Division of Social Research, Works Progress Administration and South Dakota State 
College co-operating, May 26, 1937. 

6 Zetta E. Bankert, Social Research Studies, Mimeographed Circular No. 9, Social Re- 
search Division, Works Progress Administration, June, 1937. 
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through tables and graphs that: (1) higher proportions of persons living on 
farms of less than average size had received relief than those on larger farms; 
(2) smaller proportions of owners than tenants were on relief; (3) older 
farmers were less frequently operators of larger farms; (4) the greater the 
farmer’s formal educational achievement, the less the chance that he would be 
on a relief roll and farm a holding of less than average size (this relationship 
was not so close as those previously mentioned owing to the fact that the older 
farmers possessed less formal education but nevertheless had larger holdings than 
the younger farmers) ; (6) the greater the number of children over 16 years of 
age at home, the smaller the proportions of farmers on relief and the larger the 
farm. Throughout the study the influence of small farms as a contributing factor 
responsible for distress is evident. 

A description of relief activities from 1927 to 1934 in seven counties chosen 
to represent type-of-farming areas of Nebraska is presented in an Experiment 
Station bulletin’ which does not reveal the identity of the counties. The relief 
activities before the intrusion of the New Deal Federal agencies are described. 
In these by-gone days some county officials thought “the only way to handle 
paupers” was to “shoot the whole lot.” With the advent of the New Deal 
agencies, relief expenditures increased and professional social workers less fre- 
quently became persona non grata. The itemized relief expenditures per county 
and the many other relief agencies is given for the seven counties. 

A chart showing the trend of expenditures for each of the four major types 
of relief—that to Social Security classes, General and Veteran classes, that in the 
form of Resettlement emergency grants and private assistance—in selected rural 
and town areas from January, 1932, to December, 1936, has been published by 
the Works Progress Administration. The base of the index is average monthly 
expenditures from July, 1935, to June, 1936. Brief histories of the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation, the Federal Emergency Relief Administration, the 
Civil Works Administration, Works Progress Administration, and Resettlement 
Administration expenditures are included. For January, 1937, the aggregate 
expenditures for relief were 62 per cent above those for January, 1936. The 
number of cases aided was 41 per cent above that for January, 1936. 

“Survey of Workers Separated from W.P.A. Employment in Eight Areas 
During the Second Quarter of 1936” is the title of a research study® made from 
Works Progress Administration records, from files of local relief agencies, and 
from interviews with workers or other members of their families. The 4,552 
cases located for study were divided into three groups on the basis of the source 
of the greater part of their July incomes. One-half derived the major part of 


7L. H. Stott, “A Study of Relief Activities in Seven Nebraska Counties, 1927-1934,” 
Nebraska Agricultural Experiment Station Research Bulletin 89, Lincoln, Nebraska, Febru- 
ary, 1937. 

8 Current Statistics of Relief in Rural and Town Areas for December, 1936-January, 
1937, and for the Years 1932-1936, Vol. 2, No. 1, March, 1937, Division of Social Re- 
search, Rural Research Section, Works Progress Administration. 

® Works Progress Administration, Division of Social Research, Series IV, Number 3, 


Washington, 1937. 
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their incomes from private employment, one-fourth received their incomes chiefly 
from relief or miscellaneous sources or received no incomes, and one-fourth had 
been transferred to work projects operated by government agencies other than 
the Works Progress Administration. The study had as its objective, determina- 
tion of (1) the amounts and sources of income received by families of workers 
subsequent to their separation from W.P.A., (2) the proportions of these work- 
ers who secured employment in private industry, and (3) the extent to which 
loss of W.P.A. employment necessitated reapplication for direct relief. Charac- 
teristics of the three groups of workers, such as age, size of family, and employ- 
ability, are depicted. 


DrouTH AREA STUDIES 


“The People of the Drought States’’?° is the title of a bulletin prepared in the 
Division of Farm Population and Rural Life and appearing as second*! of a 
series of three Works Progress Administration publications concerning the Great 
Plains States. The 10 states are: Colorado, Kansas, New Mexico, Oklahoma, 
Texas, Montana, Wyoming, North Dakota, South Dakota, and Nebraska. Data 
relevant to population growth and migration within and in and out of the area 
have their chief sources in the Federal Census and estimates of the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics. Also, findings of several state investigations are used. 
Series of maps which depict the progressive settlement of, migration to and from, 
and shifts in the population within the area, are included in the bulletin. 

The people of the Great Plains Drouth States are described as a relatively 
youthful population engaged chiefly in agriculture. The rapidity with which the 
Great Plains Area was settled is unprecedented. Fifty years ago only three and 
one-half million persons lived in the area, whereas today its inhabitants number 
15 million. Although the total population of the area has increased each decade 
(from 274,139 in 1850, to 15,075,690 in 1930) the farm population has not 
changed greatly since 1910, when it was estimated at 6,067,119. 

The vast majority of the migrants came from an area bounded on the west by 
the eastern limits of the Great Plains States and on the east by the Appalachian- 
Allegheny Mountains. This area, together with the agricultural areas of Western 
Europe, from which many other migrants came, is dominated by intensive agri- 
culture, chiefly of the row-crop type. The migrants knew only the moldboard 
plow culture. They came from areas where practices such as the use of the disk- 
harrow and the disk-plow, which would prevent erosion by allowing stubble and 
clods to remain on the surface, were considered slothful. Their cultural heritage, 
along with the quarter-section pattern of settlement forced upon them by the 
early homestead act of the Federal Government, resulted in maladjustments of 
incalculable damage to the individuals and the natural resources of the area. 

The Great Plains civilization is built upon the foundation of a highly mobile 


10 Conrad Taeuber and Carl C. Taylor, Bulletin No. 2, Series V, Works Progress Ad- 
ministration, Division of Social Research, Washington, March, 1937. 
11 The first bulletin of the series was reviewed in the June, 1937, issue of Rural 
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people with such a high birth rate that the area “exports” migrants. Drouths, 
light soil, pests, high winds, and blizzards are some factors to which the people 
must adjust. Speculation in land and ignorance of the nature of the area must 
be overcome if a stable culture is to develop. 

Alternating periods of high precipitation and extreme drouths have always 
characterized this section. During periods of drouth, the people are optimistic 
and patiently await better conditions even at the cost of deprivation. 

Federal aid from various sources has been poured into the section during the 
present drouth, and the farm population decreased only 1.0 per cent from 1930 
to 1935. However, there were greater decreases in areas most acutely affected. 
There were increases in other areas. 

That farm families rather than nonfarm families were the chief sufferers in 
the drouth area during the period 1934-36 is emphasized in the report, “Relief 
and Rehabilitation in the Drought Area,”’?? the third and last report in the series. 

In June, 1935, almost seven-tenths of the heads of rural relief households in 
the eight drouth states were farmers or farm laborers. In North Dakota, Kansas, 
South Dakota, and Colorado, the effects of the drouth were particularly severe 
in the case of rural households living in the open country. 

Conditions directly attributable to drouth were responsible for almost three- 
fifths of the June rural relief cases, which were on relief for the first time, in 
the eight drouth states surveyed. Loss of job was responsible for only 14 per 
cent of the applications for relief by rural households in these states. 

In the month the study was made, more than seven-tenths of the farm operator 
heads of households on relief rolls in the eight drouth states were tenants. The 
percentage of farm operators on relief who were tenants was highest in Okla- 
homa (87 per cent), and amounted to over 70 per cent in Iowa, Kansas, and 
Nebraska. In each of the eight states, tenants were greatly overrepresented on 
relief. Moreover, displacement of tenants was a serious factor in the drouth 
situation. Large proportions of tenants in the eight drouth states were no longer 
on farms in June, 1935. 

Only a little more than two per cent of the heads of households whose usual 
occupation was agriculture had shifted to nonagricultural employment by June, 
1935, but the shift from nonagricultural to agricultural employment was slightly 
greater. This shift was greatest in Oklahoma, where 14 per cent of the non- 
agricultural workers had become farmers. 

In February, 1935, one-fifth of all rural households in all sections of the Great 
Plains Area, with the exception of the Western Corn Belt, were receiving Federal 
emergency relief. A year later, in spite of a good crop yield in 1935, there was 
only a slight decrease in the households receiving public assistance; and by 
August, 1936, the total load again included one-fifth of all rural families. 


12 Irene Link, “Relief and Rehabilitation in the Drought Area,” Research Bulletin Series 
V, Number 3, Division of Social Research, Works Progress Administration, Washing- 
ton, 1937. 
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FARM LABOR 


A Works Progress Administration bulletin’® presents an analysis of records 
of work histories and itineraries of 500 unattached migratory-casual workers 
registered for relief in transient bureaus in 13 cities in 1933 and 1934. The field 
records were taken by a staff of interviewers in these cities, three-fifths of the 
histories coming from the four cities Seattle, Denver, Memphis, and Minneapolis. 
Workers were classified as (1) agricultural, (2) industrial, and (3) a combina- 
tion of these two types of occupation, for comparison with respect to migration, 
employment, and personal characteristics. 

Not least among the contributions of the study is a series of maps indicating 
the patterns of travel during employment of the individuals of the three groups. 
Other charts and tables portray periods of seasonal activity, migration, and idle- 
ness of the workers in the three groups and major types of workers within these 
groups. Attitudes of workers and their occupational, physical, and tempera- 
mental characteristics are illustrated by personal histories. 

Agricultural-casual workers were found to be less mobile and to have more 
regularity of work patterns than the other two groups studied. Jobs in agri- 
culture were shortest, the average being two months. Over three-fourths of the 
500 workers held only one, two, or three jobs in each of the years 1933 and 
1934. This short duration and paucity of jobs account for the average net 
income of $250 per year ($110 and $124 for agricultural, $257 and $272 for 
industrial workers, and $223 and $203 for workers in combining agriculture and 
industry in 1933 and 1934, respectively). 

The median length of the migratory period was 41 weeks. On the average, 
over 20 weeks of the migratory period were spent in employment. The off-season 
period was longest for agricultural workers, averaging 13 weeks. Cotton, fruit, 
sugar beets, grain, general farm work, vegetables, and berries engaged most 
unattached agricultural workers. 

Seasonal activity for all three groups is at its maximum from May to Sep- 
tember, and at its minimum during the remainder of the year, indicating the 
difficulty of dovetailing jobs to avoid off-season idleness. Employment office 
direction and public works projects are advocated as possible means of aiding 
these workers. The author maintains that existing unemployment relief measures 
will assist indirectly. 

The publication, ‘California Farm Labor,” by Paul S. Taylor and Tom 
Vasey,}* includes two articles published in Rural Sociology, September and De- 
cember, 1936. 


18 John N. Webb, “The Migratory-Casual Worker,” Research Monograph VII, Division 
of Social Research, Works Progress Administration, Washington, 1937. 

14 Paul S. Taylor and Tom Vasey, “California Farm Labor,’ Reprint Series Bulletin 
No. 2, Bureau of Research and Statistics, Social Security Board, January, 1937. 
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POPULATION 


A study of the relation of size of community to marital status*® concludes 
that “. . . the proportion of persons 15 years of age or over who are married, 
tends to decrease with the size of the community, and that the proportion of 
such persons who have ever been married—that is, who are either married, 
widowed, or divorced—has the same trend. Conversely, the proportion of per- 
sons who are single or who have never married increases with the size of the 
community. The age at marriage, in the case of white persons, tends to increase 
with the size of the community, for all classes except males on farms and in 
suburban cities of 25,000 to 50,000 population. The proportion of broken 
homes, whether the result of divorce or of widowhood, also increases with the 
size of the community.” 

Special tabulations from, and printed data of the United States Bureau of the 
Census were used to show the proportions of persons over 15 years of age who 
were married, widowed, and divorced and single in various-sized communities 
ranging from rural farm to metropolitan cities of 500,000 inhabitants or more. 
Analysis of crude data indicated that sex ratio, age, nativity, and race were 
important factors which were related to the proportion of persons in communi- 
ties of different sizes who were of a given marital status. The populations were 
standardized in respect to age and sex and the marital status of different race and 
nativity groups in communities of various sizes was compared. A special analysis 
of a sample of residential, industrial, and mixed suburban cities of 25,000 to 
50,000 population was made. 

Age of marriage and the proportion of the population married in the commu- 
nities of various sizes were treated. The number of persons who were divorced 
was found to be related to such characteristics of the population as age, sex-ratio, 
and marital status. Differences in the proportion of divorced persons in various- 
sized communities were not computed for standardized populations, but farm 
and nonfarm data were compared. 

During the year 1936 the farm population increased 80,000 according to 
estimates of the Bureau of Agricultural Economics.** On January 1, 1937, the 
farm population was 31,729,000, as compared with 31,809,000 one year earlier, 
and 31,801,000 in 1935. The net loss of 80,000 persons was the first net loss 
reported since 1929. 

According to the Bureau’s estimates, the net migration from farms to towns 
and cities was 447,000; 1,166,000 moved from farms to villages, towns, and 
cities; and 719,000 moved to farms. 


15 Dwight Sanderson, “Relation of Size of Community to Marital Status," Memoir 200, 
Cornell University Agricultural Experiment Station, Ithaca, N. Y., February, 1937. 

16“Farm Population Estimates,” January 1, 1937, United States Department of Agri- 
culture, Bureau of Agricultural Economics, Washington, Mimeographed Release, June 
24, 1937. 
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RURAL ORGANIZATION 


A social and economic study of the Granger Homesteads in Iowa is a printed 
Doctor’s dissertation.1”7 The investigation included data for the year 1933, previ- 
ous to resettlement, and the year 1936, after one year’s residence on the resettle- 
ment project. Incomes of settlers, both from regular occupation and from the 
gardens and small landholdings, and certain living conditions and facilities for 
the two years were compared. The source of data was personal interviews with 
49 settlers, project records, general Resettlement Administration and Subsistence 
Homesteads reports. Consideration was given to the educational program, social 
and recreational life, co-operative enterprises and the attitudes of settlers toward 
the subsistence homesteads, and other factors relevant to resettlement. 

For the year’s residence on the project the value of family living from live- 
stock and landholdings (which average 3.5 acres of cultivable land) was $84.75 
per household. These same families produced and consumed only an average 
of $57.53 from farms and gardens during 1933 before settlement, although three 
were operators of larger holdings. Housing costs were higher on the project 
($14.75 per month) but landholdings were greater on the average, and payments 
were inclusive of amortization on both house and landholding. Most settlers 
were miners by occupation. Age, size of family, and educational characteristics 
vary greatly. 

The second segment?* of an analysis of the activities, interests, and problems 
of rural youth in Tompkins County, New York, adds findings relative to the 
lives of unmarried youth from 15 to 29 years of age to those already presented 
in a previous bulletin concerning married youth of the same age. The field study 
included, in addition to the data for the married youth, information concerning 
758 unmarried persons, 53 per cent of whom were male. The analysis involves 
averages and percentages. 

Although three-fourths of all unmarried young people included in the study 
have some high school or college training, as many had received no vocational 
training for a specific occupation. Of those out of school and without employ- 
ment, 98 per cent were dependent upon their families for support. 

Over 60 per cent of the young people living on farms had resided in the 
community for 10 or more years, exhibiting more stability of residence than the 
rural nonfarm. 

Report of the Inquiry on Cooperative Enterprise in Europe, 1937,* is the 
publication of an investigation by a commission of six on the co-operatives in 10 
European countries. Although the committee finds most of the aims and ob- 


17 Raymond P. Duggan, “A Federal Resettlement Project, Granger Homesteads,” 
Monograph No. 1, School of Social Work, Catholic University of America, Washington, 
D. C., 1937. 

18 W. A. Anderson, “Rural Youth: Activities, Interests and Problems—II. Unmarried 
Young Men and Women 15 to 29 Years of Age,” Bulletin No. 661, Cornell University, 
Agricultural Experiment Station, Ithaca, New York, January, 1937. 

19 Jacob Baker, Leland Olds, Charles E. Stuart, Robin Hood, Clifford V. Gregory, Emily 
Cauthorn Bates, Report of Inquiry on Cooperative Enterprise in Europe, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 
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jectives of co-operatives in the various countries to be similar, there are differ- 
ences in policy in the various countries. The report indicates that there is a 
divergence of opinion among the members of the committee concerning the value 
for America of the European experience in co-operation. The report does, how- 
ever, describe (1) the operation of European co-operatives, (2) their origin, 
history, and growth, (3) their consumer policies, (4) their labor policies, 
(5) characteristics differentiating them from private business, and from govern- 
mental and municipal enterprise, (6) their political attitudes, (7) their relations 
with and effects upon government, agriculture, and private business, and 
(8) their influence on the national economy. 

The compendium includes case descriptions of nine co-operatives in different 
countries. The history and growth of co-operatives in eight countries is presented 
with specialized sections on co-operative housing and rural electric co-operatives 
in Europe generally. 

An Experiment Station and Extension Service bulletin from Illinois®® discusses 
methods of financing organization and control, planning and erecting of com- 
munity buildings. Several model plans and pictures of buildings are. given. 


FAMILY LIVING 


From State and Federal Census data, indices of the extent to which the in- 
habitants of 69 South Dakota counties possessed various educational qualifications 
and standards of living were improvised in an attempt to ascertain the extent of 
relationship between educational status and the standard of living.** Indices 
representing the educational attainments of persons of a given county were based 
upon proportions of individuals 18 years of age or older who had not entered 
school, finished common school, high school, entered college, and completed 
college. The average educational status of individuals was estimated. The index 
of standard of living is based upon the proportion of farms reporting autos, farm 
homes having water in the bathroom, electricity, radios, and telephones. The 
mean value per acre of farm land and buildings was used as an index of wealth. 

There is little relation between the estimated average number of years of 
education of persons over 18 years of age in a county and the standard-of-living 
index. When the average value of farm land is held constant, this relationship 
is negligible. The relationship between average value of farm land and the 
index of standard of living is represented by the correlation coefficient +.79. 

The author finds the per cent of persons who are college graduates to be 
related with the standard-of-living index as shown by the coefficient +.50. No 
mention is made of possible spurious correlations due to using percentages. Also, 
there is no statement concerning difficulties resulting from using complex indices 
in correlation problems with only 69 cases. 


20D. E. Lindstrom, W. A. Foster, and Max G. Fuller, “Rural Community Buildings,” 
Circular 470, Agricultural Experiment Station and Extension Service, University of Illinois, 
Urbana, March, 1937. 

21T. C. Donahue, Education and the Standard of Living, a Thesis presented for the 
Degree of Master of Arts, Ohio State University, 1936. 
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The findings of an Ohio study by Hall also indicate little relation between 
educational status and indices of the standard of living, but those of a study of 
the City of Denver revealed high relationships. 


LAND TENURE 


An Experiment Station bulletin?® which describes the operations and tenure 
practices on 89 Arkansas plantations in the cotton growing fertile areas of the 
state represents a follow-up study of an investigation made in 1910. The typical 
plantation studied had an average area of 1,306 acres, of which 691 were in 
crops. There was an average of 27 tenant families, 19 of which were share- 
croppers, four other tenants, and four wage hands. Croppers and share tenants 
produced goods consumed at home evaluated at $67 and $131, respectively. It 
was calculated that if each tenant family “had produced as much as possible 
of the food supply on the farm, each would have released approximately $80 in 
income for the satisfaction of other wants.” Seventy per cent of the total net 
income of tenant families was expended for common food items. 

“Facts on the Farm Tenure Situation,”2* and ‘The National Farm Institute 
Symposium on Land Tenure,”** are the second and third bulletins in a series 
entitled “Farm Tenure in Iowa.” Maps, charts, and tables based chiefly on census 
material and partially on special studies depict the extent of tenancy, type of 
leases, types of landlords, instability of tenure, tenure in relation to farming 
systems and housing conditions, mortgage indebtedness, and land values for 
Iowa. The last publication includes papers presented at the Des Moines meeting 
of the National Farm Institute. Papers by experts in the field of land tenure as 
well as officials of governmental and private agencies treat such subjects as the 
agricultural ladder, farm tenure in the cotton South, credit policies as related to 
the agricultural ladder, and stability in agriculture. 

“Recent Policies Designed to Promote Farm Ownership in Denmark,”?® is 
the title of a Resettlement Administration circular. The report sets forth in 
concise form the objectives, techniques, and historical background of Danish 
governmental assistance to land-ownership. The legislation has resulted in pro- 
viding 20,717 families, who had previously possessed little or no land, with 
holdings, thus increasing the proportion of small holdings (from 1.33 to 37 
acres) by 18 per cent from 1899 to 1934. The small holding ranges in size from 
7.4 to 19.8 acres; the small farm ranges up to 37 acres; and the horticultural 
holding, from 1.25 to 7.5 acres. For the small holdings 2.25 per cent is paid 


22 H. W. Blalock, ‘Plantation Operations of Landlords and Tenants in Arkansas,” Bul- 
letin No. 339, Arkansas Agricultural Experiment Station, Fayetteville, Arkansas, May, 1937. 

28 Rainer Schickele, ‘Farm Tenure in Ilowa—II. Facts on the Farm Tenure Situation,” 
Bulletin 356, lowa Agricultural Experiment Station, Ames, Iowa, February, 1937. 

24R. E. Buchanan, “Farm Tenure in lowa—III. The National Farm Institute Symposium 
on Land Tenure,” Bulletin 357, lowa Agricultural Experiment Station, Ames, Iowa, 
April, 1937. 

25 Elizabeth R. Hooker, “Recent Policies Designed to Promote Farm Ownership in 
Denmark,” Land Use Planning Publication No. 15, Resettlement Administration, Wash- 
ington, March, 1937. 
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semiannually for 93 years on 90 per cent of the value of the land (not to exceed 
8,500 crowns or $2,278) and 90 per cent of the value of buildings. Since there 
is an initial five-year period during which no amortization is paid, the length of 
the loan is 98 years. 

During the preceding quarter the following additional reports and bulletins 
have been received: 


Charles E. Allred, Selmar R. Neskaug, William E. Hendrix, “How the Swiss 
Farmers Operate on the Cumberland Plateau,” Monograph No. 33, Agti- 
cultural Experiment Station, Knoxville, Tennessee, April 1, 1937. 

Carl P. Heisig, ‘“‘A Graphic Presentation of Changes in the Agriculture of 
Washington from 1930 to 1935,” Bulletin No. 341, Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, Pullman, Washington, December, 1936. 

Cornelius J. Claassen, Better Tenant Farming, Omaha, Nebraska, 1937. 

Economic and Social Survey of Buffalo County, State Planning Board, Brook- 
ings, South Dakota and Buffalo County Planning Board, March 1, 1937. 
(Mimeographed. ) 

E. L. Bishop, The Health Program as a Contribution to the Population Engaged 
in the Economics of the Tennessee Valley, Address given before a meeting 
of the Tennessee Valley Home Economics Council, Knoxville, Tennessee, 
February 1, 1937. (Mimeographed.) 

C. R. Hoffer, ‘Some Characteristics of Rural Families in Three Michigan Com- 
munities,” Special Bulletin 283, Michigan Agricultural Experiment Station, 
East Lansing, Michigan, April, 1937. 

Marshall Harris, ‘Compensation as a Means of Improving the Farm Tenancy 
System,” Land Use Planning Publication No. 14, Resettlement Administra- 
tion, Washington, February, 1937. 

Esther M. Colvin, ‘Large Scale and Corporation Farming,” a Selected List of 
References, Agricultural Economics Bibliography No. 69, Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics, U. S. Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. C., 
April, 1937. 

O. E. Baker, ‘‘A Graphic Summary of Physical Features and Land Utilization in 
the United States,” Miscellaneous Publication No. 260, U. S. Department 
of Agriculture, Washington, D. C., May, 1937. 

Chastine Gardner, “Periodicals Issued by Farmers’ Marketing and Purchasing 
Associations,” Miscellaneous Report No. 5 (Revised), Farm Credit Ad- 
ministration, Washington, D. C., March, 1937. 

R. H. Ellsworth, “Statistics of Farmers’ Marketing and Purchasing Associations, 
1935-1936 Marketing Season,” Miscellareous Report No. 12, Farm Credit 
Administration, Washington, D. C., February, 1937. 

The Fourth Annual Report of the Farm Credit Administration, 1936, Washing- 
ton, D. C., 1937. 

Helen I. Slentz, “‘Recent Trends Toward Diversified Farming in Southern Cotton 
Areas,” Land Use Planning Publication No. 17, Land Utilization Division, 
Resettlement Administration, Washington, D. C., March, 1937. 
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Mary A. Agnew, “Workers in Subjects Pertaining to Agriculture in Land-Grant 
Colleges and Experiment Stations, 1936-1937,” Bulletin No. 254, U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. C., March, 1937. 

Walter H. Gaumnitz and Martha R. McCabe, ‘Good References on Supervision 
of Instruction in Rural Schools,” Bibliography No. 3 (1936 edition), U. S. 
Department of Interior, Washington, D. C., 1937. 

E. D. Tetreau, Unemployment Relief in Arizona from October 1, 1932, through 
December 31, 1936, with a Special Analysis of Rural Relief Households, 
Agricultural Experiment Station, University of Artzona, Tucson, Arizona, 
June, 1937. 

I. G. Davis, “Types of Farming and Type of Farming Areas in Connecticut,” 
Bulletin No. 213, Connecticut State College, Storrs, Connecticut, Decem- 
ber, 1936. 

‘Farmers’ Five Foot Shelf,” Discussion Bibliography No. 1, Extension Service, 
Rutgers University, New Brunswick, New Jersey, May, 1937. 

Wm. M. Smith, Jr., “Games for 4-H Clubs, Home Bureaus and Groups in the 
Home,” Bulletin No. 369, Cornell University Agricultural Extension Serv- 
ice, Ithaca, New York, February, 1937. 

Helen Canon and Mabel Rollins, “Index Numbers of the Cost of Goods and 
Services Bought by Farm Families in New York, 1920-1935,” Memoir 199, 
Cornell University Agricultural Experiment Station, Ithaca, New York, 
January, 1937. 

“List of Publications Issued by Cornell University Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion,” Bulletin No. 47, Revised, Cornell University, Ithaca, New York, 
April, 1937. 

Amalie K. Nelson, “Guiding Behavior of Children,” Bulletin No. 184, Agri- 
cultural Extension Service, Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio, No- 
vember, 1936. 

W. F. Kumlien, A Graphic Summary of Relief Trends in South Dakota, 1930 to 
1935, South Dakota State College, Brookings, South Dakota, June, 1937. 

C. E. Allred, P. T. Sant, and C. M. Smith, “Index Numbers of Prices Received 
by Tennessee Farmers, 1910-1936, with Comparisons,” Monograph No. 41, 
Agricultural Experiment Station, University of Tennessee, Knoxville, Ten- 
nessee, May, 1937. 

Dan E. Vornholt and Amy A. Gessner, ‘Music Making in the Rural Commu- 
nity,” Stencil Circular No. 188, University of Wisconsin Extension Service, 
Madison, Wisconsin, April, 1937. 








Book Reviews 


Carle C. Zimmerman, Editor 


Pioneering in Agriculture, One Hundred Years of American Farming and Farm 
Leadership. By Thomas Clark Atkeson and Mary Meek Atkeson. New 
York: Orange Judd Publishing Company, 1937. Pp. 7, 222. 


This book is not a history of American agriculture as the title implies, but the 
autobiography of Thomas Clark Atkeson posthumously completed by his daugh- 
ter, Mary Meek Atkeson. Most of the subject matter was originally published 
serially in 11 issues of The Country Gentleman from December, 1924, through 
February, 1925. In consequence, its style is journalistic, being almost entirely 
composed of reminiscences on the experiences of Thomas Clark Atkeson during 
his 83 years as a participant in American rural life. 

Thomas Clark Atkeson has been called the ‘dean of American agriculture.” 
For over a half century he was a leader in the agricultural affairs of West Vir- 
ginia; more than a third of a century, a torchbearer in the National Grange. He 
was the founder and promoter of agricultural education in the University of 
West Virginia, and the first Dean of the College of Agriculture. From this 
position he launched out into pioneer leadership in many activities now con- 
sidered essential in the maintenance of wholesome rural life. Throughout his 
busy public life he did not lose contact with his farm or lose sight of the fact 
that agricultural education should be for the benefit of the farmer and his 
family, more than mere technical instruction in agricultural subjects. 

The lives of the authors covered the period in our history from the settlement 
and development of the Ohio Valley and the West to the invalidation of A.A.A. 
by the Supreme Court. The early chapters give a good account of rural life on 
the Ohio Valley frontier; more specifically in the great Kanawha Valley of West 
Virginia where the Atkeson farm is located. In the telling of Thomas Clark 
Atkeson’s experiences the authors unfold many chapters in American Rural Life: 
frontier isolation, Civil War and Reconstruction, the rise of the Granger Move- 
ment, the fight for and establishment of agricultural education in American 
universities, organizing the farmers for social and economic action, extension 
education, the intensive short course, farmers’ institutes, agricultural representa- 
tion in Washington, the agricultural lobby in the years following the World 
War, intimate glimpses of the inner workings of political appointments, and 
finally, retirement. 

Although there is nothing new in this book for the mature student of rural 
life, it can be recommended as good reference reading for students in history, 
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economics, politics, and sociology. Its sweep will give the student a view of 
farm movements both from the side of the farm leader and the outside observer. 
Throughout its pages runs a homely philosophy; this alone is enough to recom- 
mend it. The many reflections on the mechanics of social control will interest 
the student of this subject, especially the parts that deal with the social types 
represented as leaders and followers of radical farm movements. 


Indiana University AucusT B. HOLLINGSHEAD 


Son of Han. By Richard LaPiere. New York: Harper and Brothers, 1937. 
Pp. 314. $2.50. 


The author, a Stanford University sociologist, has herein set forth a personal- 
ized tale of Confucian ideals and teaching as they were reflected in a Chinese 
family of an earlier day. The narrative is written with considerable insight into 
the broader social setting of the rural familial scene. 

The fictional main spring is one of conflict between the value system of the 
men of the household and the ideal of the old Matriarch; excellence in classical 
learning versus progeny production and the performance of family duties. The 
old Patriarch and his sons had been unable to advance beyond the First Order of 
Confucian scholarship and were determined that the youngest of the family, 
Han, should have every opportunity to rise to the estate of Third Order scholars 
and a position in the learned council of the Son of Heaven, thereby bringing 
honor and prestige to the family. As far as the elderly Matriarch was concerned, 
the early marriage of Han Te-Lin was imperative for, 


Can books talk and laugh and work and bring more sons to the family ? 


Han Te-Lin’s scholarly career was analogous to the Greek tragic pattern. Am- 
bitious, intelligent, highly sensitive, he fell victim to circumstances and ritualistic 
demands which neither he nor his elder champions could successfully combat. 
He gained the title of a First Order Scholar but a broken finger nail produced 
an uncorrectable calligraphic error and his failure at the Second Examination. 
After three years he was not permitted to take the next examination owing to 
deference to ceremonial obligation. Te-Lin wanted another opportunity, but the 
Matriarch refused all excuses for the postponement of his marriage. The schol- 
arly career interrupted by marital interferences suffered complete destruction 
with the birth of a son. Te-Lin turned his every effort to the scholarship of the 
boy, his father now having learned from Lao-Tzu and his own experiences, that, 


. men mistake the symbols for the feelings, make the rituals all im- 
portant in themselves . . . He could not fight against them anymore. But 
he could guard his son from the torment of the rituals! 


LaPiere has ably described a segment of traditional Chinese life in a time 
when the rote mastery of the ancient classics was the gateway to fame, honor, 
and civil employment. The novel, in spite of its resemblance to Oriental style 
and interpretation, leaves an impression of similarity to contemporary American 
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life. This is either because of the universality of the theme or the failure of the 
author to maintain the psychological flavor of the milieu. Vestiges of the author's 
social psychological analyses are recognizable. Yet a sociologist might desire a 
broader societal backdrop with less emphasis on mental states and more on 
situations and collective behavior. Son of Han is not in the Pearl Buck manner, 
nor is it a melodramatic adventure. Hence it is unique among novels of Chinese 
life. One may doubtless master more quotable facts in less time by the perusal 
of other literature, but here is the insight peculiar to the novelist and of un- 
questionable value to the sociologist. 


Harvard University NICHOLAS J. DEMERATH 


The Speech of East Texas. By Oma Stanley. New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1937. Pp. x, 135. $2.50. 


Although this monograph is phonetic in its approach to one variety of Ameri- 
can dialect, it contains much specific material which should be of value to the 
sociologist who is interested in regional differences. The purpose of the study 
is to describe the common speech of the whites of East Texas, an area in which 
the hill type of southern speech predominates rather than the plantation variety 
of the Old South. 

Common usages and gradations, as well as survivals from the past and simi- 
larities between the speech of East Texas and that of other sections, are drawn 
from intimate observations through field work and phonograph recordings. The 
author shows that while education has improved the grammar of the more 
literate strata of the population, it has had little influence upon pronunciation. 
An opportunity was afforded to study American speech in a form untouched by 
recent foreign influences, for East Texas was settled by immigrants from the 
other southern states and the population elements (excluding Negroes) have 
remained Anglo-Saxon. Population sources of the region are given in an appen- 
dix, but no attempt is made to relate linguistic manifestations to their broader 
social background. 

Comparatively little definitive work has yet been done to synthesize regional 
standards of English in America; hence, this type of treatise is a definite contri- 
bution to groundwork in the field. Whereas a factual study of this sort is of 
primary concern to the linguist, it embodies a source of data which may be 
utilized fruitfully by the social scientist for other purposes. 


Harvard University LOGAN WILSON 


The Arts Workshop of Rural America. By Marjorie Patten. New York: Colum- 
bia University Press, 1937. Pp. viii, 216. $1.50. 


This publication, as the subtitle indicates, is a study of the rural arts program 
in the United States, particularly as carried on by the Agricultural Extension 
Service. The study itself was made possible by a grant from the General Edu- 
cation Board and was supervised by the Department of Adult Education of 
Teachers College, Columbia University. Analyzing an approach that has for two 
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decades been struggling for a place in the Agricultural Extension Service, this 
book appears just at a time when that approach is coming into its own. In other 
words, the publication is well timed to add impetus within the Agricultural 
Extension Service to a rapidly expanding phase of rural life—the cultural arts. 

The underpinnings for this book are based on experiences in nine different 
and widely scattered states: Colorado, Iowa, New Hampshire, New York, North 
Carolina, North Dakota, Ohio, West Virginia, and Wisconsin. Their programs 
and experiences in drama and play writing, puppetry, choruses and orchestras, 
folk dancing, painting, spinning, weaving, pottery making, gardening, and even 
grooming a calf are interestingly reviewed. The spirit of the book is such as to 
give renewed courage and stimulus to those who are on the firing line—folks 
who in their impatience to see nice things take expression in rural areas are at 
times inclined to get a bit discouraged that things happen so slowly. The author 
writes in the spirit of the optimist—one who has seen many things come about 
in the development of the arts in rural America, and one who expects much 
more in the near years ahead. The story is of the best developments in nine of 
the most experienced states. 

The book itself develops two points of view: that of the sociologist who is 
concerned with the development of rural people through the arts, and that of 
the artist who is concerned with the beauty and perfection of the finished prod- 
uct. The reader can almost classify the sponsors by the programs described in 
the various states. In the main, where the program is carried through the Agri- 
cultural Extension Service, rural sociologists are at the helm; and where the 
program is sponsored through the general university, artists are at the helm. The 
states of Ohio, New York, and Wisconsin, on the one hand, and North Carolina 
and North Dakota on the other, are cases in illustration. There is a correspond- 
ing difference in extensiveness versus intensiveness of the programs. Evidence is 
limited, but it seems that Iowa through its music is one state that has bridged the 
gap, combining the artistic and the social, and making the intensive also extensive. 

To those who have watched this arts program in rural America from a dis- 
tance, the first 20 chapters of this book are both an eye-opener and an inspira- 
tion. To those increasing numbers of people who have become a part of the 
program itself, chapter 21 is most challenging and most revealing. The need for 
more clearly defining objectives and function; the problems of securing ade- 
quately trained leadership on state, county, and local levels; the need for good 
“text” and “supplementary” materials, efficiently prepared and yet adaptable to 
greatly varying local conditions; and the necessity for still further popularizing 
and demonstrating the cultural arts in the vast unreached “‘wildernesses,”’ outline 
many years of work ahead. In the words of the author, this is going to need 
much more than “‘shoe-string financing” if the arts are to take their place beside 
other specialized fields in the Agricultural Extension Service. 

This work is interestingly and carefully written, and its method of approach 
is well timed to meet the needs of the arts field at its present stage of develop- 
ment. The critique can well come later. This book should be widely read. 


University of Wisconsin A. F. WILEDEN 
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American Family Laws—Vol. IV. Parent and Child. By Chester G. Vernier. 
California: Stanford University Press, 1936. Pp. xxi, 496. $5.00. 


In a five-volume work (I. Marriage, Il. Divorce, Ill. Husband and Wife, 
V. Incompetents and Dependents) summarizing and criticizing American family 
law, this is Volume IV, Parent and Child. America has many books on the 
family but few of a comprehensive nature on family law. Each section gives 
(1) a statement of the common law position for the particular trait, (2) general 
summary of positions taken in American statute law, (3) detailed table by juris- 
dictions for local reference, (4) cross references, notes and annotations, and 
(5) Vernier’s opinions as to needed reforms in American statute law of the 
family. This volume covers chiefly custody, control, emancipation, support, 
domicile, inheritance, legitimacy, seduction, adoption, torts, stepchildren, and 
miscellaneous. The importance of family law to sociologists cannot be chal- 
lenged. No group of intelligentsia has at this time greater influence upon legal 
changes and are as much less informed on the total content and philosophy of 
law as they. Law is the fundamental social organization. 

Of the five parts to each section, the general opinion of legal reviewers is that 
Vernier has established himself in the first four. He has covered the common 
law, the major statutes, the important details by jurisdiction, and the cases. This 
leaves for chief critical discussion Vernier’s philosophy of family law, which is 
given in Volume I and at places all through each volume, but which is sufh- 
ciently covered in this volume for a critical sample. Concerning this the reviewer 
wishes to make the following assertions: (4) Vernier takes an individualistic 
and not a familistic point of view when discussing family law; (b) he takes 
this position for particularistic details (e.g., as in the case of legitimacy of bas- 
tards) when by so doing the laws he proposes or praises mean a decline in the 
individualistic position of other persons whose improvement he so firmly advo- 
cates (legitimate spouse), and (c) as a result the changes he proposes (in line 
with changes in family law generally during the last century) would make our 
social structure (if the family were not ruled primarily by the mores) almost 
completely inimical to the family. 

With few exceptions in these first four volumes and in this one under review 
does the author show himself even mildly sympathetic with the familistic princi- 
ples codified from common law. Thus in spite of the fact that common law has 
a longer historic tradition (and certainly a more familistic one) than statute law, 
common law to Vernier is barbaric, harsh, and inequitable. States near the 
common law are to him archaic (e.g., South Carolina) ; but let a state advocate 
some principle completely antithetical to common law; e.g., Arizona and North 
Dakota where the “doctrine of illegitimacy” is cast from the eyes of the law, and 
immediately these states become “advanced” and progressive. He fails to recog- 
nize that the common law doctrine of coverture was an equalizing principle for 
husband and wife because if man and wife or baron and feme were one, obli- 
gations to either come in the vast majority of cases to both. Thus the “modern” 
trend, with which the author seems to have sympathy, of equalizing the “rights” 
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of the two parents, does not enter into the Gestalt of the author as a broad 
statutory struggle which might end itself by returning to the fundamental doc- 
trine of coverture. The author shows his most extreme antifamilistic position in 
his section on forts where at various places he recommends modifications to 
permit suits between parent and child as in the case of an automobile accident. 
Where the parent is driving and the child is hurt the child can sue the parent. 
This of course puts the parent in a very embarrassing situation. In states of 
compulsory automobile insurance a driver hardly dares give a ride to a stranger 
now. With permissive interfamily suits the situation could technically become 
so involved that the careful parent could hardly afford to drive his own child 
to school. On the contrary, in the one outstanding case where the author stands 
. y the common law, in that he is apparently opposed to the modern trend which 
permits unmarried females themselves to sue for damages from seduction, his 
summary (p. 10, paragraph 1) does not clearly show whether he holds with the 
reasoning of the text or has changed his mind between the text and the summary. 

Nevertheless, the social scientist owes the author and the Stanford University 
Press congratulations for this work. In the opinion of the reviewer these works 
should be used as supplementary reading for every course on the sociology of 
the family. If the student of the family would approach it through such a rich 
background as this, many of the present conflicting ideas would perhaps resolve 
themselves into two broad doctrines, familism and anti-familism, the balance 
between which is now so badly disturbed in our culture. 


Harvard University CARLE C. ZIMMERMAN 


Consumption and Standards of Living. By Carle C. Zimmerman. New York: 
D. Van Nostrand Company, Inc., 1936. Pp. xvi, 602. $3.75. 


It is impossible to summarize the contents of this book within any reasonable 
limits of space. Suffice it to say that it relates (1) all the important known facts 
of family expenditures, including a history of the work in this field, (2) all 
important doctrines concerning the significance of the amounts and proportions 
spent for food, shelter, clothing, sundry expenditures and savings, and (3) many 
relevant facts concerning both (a) the reasons why certain goods and services 
are bought and (4) the benefits which may be expected from them. It also 
includes three chapters concerning economic theories in relation to consumption. 
In contrast to the rest of the book these seem to me rather sketchy and over- 
simplified. Except possibly for these chapters the book promises to be the stan- 
dard text and reference for students of family expenditures here and abroad. 

Students interested in human welfare, indeed, students interested in human 
ways of life from any point of view, will find a wealth of instructive fact, 
especially in the chapters on food, housing, the family, clothing, and spending 
or saving. Dr. Zimmerman’s work is in general objective and impartial. It is 
free from sentimentality. He does not hate the rich for being rich nor love the 
poor because they are poor. Unless I have read carelessly, “social justice” and 
the “exploitation” of such and such do not appear at all in his 600 pages. He 
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does not let the unconscious logic of hopes and fears mislead him. He has 
certain prejudices, for example, against statistical refinements and in favor of the 
old-fashioned family, but he keeps them under control. His work is thoroughly 
honest. Indeed he goes so far as to include footnotes quoting the vigorous 
objections of a certain critic or critics of the book in manuscript. 

Dr. Zimmerman’s own general doctrines about present-day family expenditures 
are, in part, as follows: A vast amount of ingenious detailed work after the 
general plan of Le Play must be done to explain them. “There appear to be 
about as many costs of living as there are people.” It is extremely risky to use 
them apart from other features of the lives of the families in question to account 
for anything else. In particular the relation between the general goodness of life 
for a family’s members and either its total expenditures or their allotment to 
food, shelter, clothing, sundries and advancement, and saving is much less and 
looser than many social reformers have thought. In the case of housing, for 
example, he concludes, 


. some of the fundamental influences upon human behavior generally 

attributed to housing are often functions of the family and the home, and 
not of the house. It is probable that much of this behavior attributed to 
housing is due to changes in the family or to variatious in strength or 
weakness of the home as a social institution. Poor houses may contain weak 
families or so-called “undesirable” home conditions, but these may not be 
due primarily to the housing structure. Variations in the standard of living 
can only be attributed to the house itself if it is proved that the housing 
structure or type is closely related to changes in home and family life. 
. . » House ownership in itself is unimportant unless the discipline of 
acquiring the house has built up family solidarity, increased the stability of 
the people, and knit those mystic and sentimental attachments between 
people and place called “home.” . . . Socialist measures for the immediate 
transferal of homes from the landlords to the tenants do not attain the 
social objectives generally implied in home-ownership programs. 


A “higher” standard of living in the sense of eating more meat, having a more 
comfortable place to sleep, wearing more fashionable clothes, and otherwise 
enjoying a more pleasant sensory life is inadequate and may be dangerous. Zim- 
merman views with some alarm the emphasis on creature comforts (which he 
calls “sensationalism”) and on the satisfactions which a person can have as a 
social “atom,” with few or no family, church, or neighborhood ties. 


A system of living is an involved organization of acts, thought, and 
belief including not only the capacity of the individual to produce the 
things he needs but also the capacity of institutions, such as the family, the 
community, the religious authorities, the government, and industry, to keep 
order and to discipline the individual into the pathways of production. The 
materials which compose a man’s living come from his daily activities and 
are directed by the knowledge gained from centuries of painful mistakes. 
The social organizations and institutions attempt to guarantee that the daily 
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activities of the individual will protect him not only now but in the future. 
The social organization attempts to preserve habits of industry. It guaran- 
tees with as much certainty as possible that if an individual does not con- 
sume his income today he can use the surplus when he is old or make secure 
the livelihood of his heirs. Consequently, three types of acts are essential 
to the long-time development of the system of living: the individual pro- 
ductivity of today; the provision that some of today’s productivity will be 
saved and will be available tomorrow; and the ability of the social insti- 
tutions which discipline man, such as the family, the church, the state, and 
the other organizations which inculcate the mores, to integrate the system so 
that the individual can work and produce or can live from his or others’ 
savings tomorrow. 

A final opinion on this matter is only a debatable judgment and liable 
to all the fallacies which the human mind is heir to. However, from this 
study of the standards of living, I have reached the opinion that a system 
of living includes absolute values to be found in the social organization as 
well as the goods of life. Consequently, it is my present belief that we have 
gone so far toward an over-emphasis of sensationalism, individualism, and 
conspicuous consumption that we will be forced sometime in the twentieth 
century to emphasize many anti-sensational characteristics of life which are 
not popular now. As a matter of fact, I am convinced that much of our 
present difficulty has arisen through immanent changes in our life which 
we have as yet been unwilling to recognize or which we are unable to 
comprehend. 


The reviewer may be permitted to add two comments upon the traditional 
treatment of family expenditures. It seems that the time is ripe to work on a 
more fundamental level. Why should we continue to put together under ‘‘food”’ 
whatever people put into their alimentary tracts, whether it be fuel, tissue 
builders, tasty pleasures, or drugs? Why should we put together under “shelter” 
what protects us, what rests us, what permits social pleasures, what entertains us, 
what displays our stations in life, and what debauches us? Why should we put 
together under “clothing” what prevents us from using food to heat the atmos- 
phere, what satisfies decency, what attracts attention to us, and what distracts 
attention from us? A treatment of family expenditures according to the funda- 
mental wants which they satisfy seems desirable for many reasons. 

It seems also that some of the labor now spent in increasing the number and 
variety of records of family expenditures might better be spent in obtaining 
facts concerning the goodness of the life procured. The bookkeeping is now all 
debits; we need records of the health, happiness, education, skill, and virtues 
produced with the aid of the expenditures in question. 


Teachers College, Columbia University EDWARD L. THORNDIKE 
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A Study of Fluid Milk Prices. By John M. Cassels. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard 
University Press, 1937. Pp. xxvii, 303. $4.00. 


This book deals with the factors influencing fluid milk prices prior to 1932 
in the dairy and industrial section of the United States, an area lying east of 
Minnesota, Iowa, and Missouri. While attention was concentrated upon the 
New England and New York milksheds, price relations between these sheds and 
others included in the dairy and industrial section were also explored. The first 
five chapters are devoted to a qualitative analysis of supply and demand relations 
for market milk and other dairy products under conditions of assumed perfect 
competition. In the remaining 12 chapters (including summary and conclusions), 
quantitative data are introduced to amplify and modify the qualitative analysis. 
The text contains 46 figures but only nine summary tables. The detailed tables, 
52 in number, are relegated to Appendix B. In Appendix A are presented de- 
tails of the various primary milksheds in the area covered in the study. 

The study is a concise and logical treatment of the economics of fluid milk 
ptices digesting most of the various other studies and presenting new material 
on the New England markets. It has even greater merit as a contribution in the 
field of price theory. Cassels’ approach is typically classical; yet he avoids the 
confusion arising from the disputes as to the relative merits of the classical and 
the so-called institutional approach to the study of economics. It starts by pre- 
senting the more direct and simple hypotheses relative to fluid milk prices and 
then proceeds to modify and expand the analysis by introducing gradually more 
and more involved hypotheses. The analysis is also realistic, in that it traces 
clearly the manner in which institutional policies, such as railroad rates, city 
sanitary regulations, and bargaining programs of producers’ associations, have 
altered and distorted the pattern of prices from those that would prevail under 
conditions of assumed perfect competition. 

To one trained in the classical school, the book is a delight. The handling of 
regional price patterns, intermarket competition, and product disposal (an aspect 
of rival demand) is masterly. The reviewer predicts that the work will remain 
of interest to students long after its quantitative material is out of date. But 
enthusiasm for Cassels’ method does not imply complete agreement with all his 
conclusions or emphases. Several unfortunate gaps exist. The book would be of 
more general interest if it covered even briefly other important milk markets 
outside the dairy and industrial section and if the analysis had been extended 
into the years 1933-1935, a period during which monopoly conditions in milk 
markets tended to break down. The methods could be applied equally well to 
southern and western markets where many new factors different from those pre- 
vailing in the dairy and industrial section would perhaps modify the conclusions. 
An extension of the analysis beyond 1932 would have shown complete demorali- 
zation of prices and marketing conditions in most milksheds which led to a 
clamor for government regulation. The consequences of the monopoly power 
shown by Cassels to have characterized milk markets between 1920-1929 are 
ably stated by Henry C. Simons (American Economic Review, Supplement, Vol. 
XXVI, No. 1, March, 1936), who says: “The real monopoly problem thus 
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derives from the prospect that the state rarely will permit private monopolies to 
bear the consequences of their own actions ;” and that: “Competition, once long 
suppressed, threatens awful disturbances when it reappears, and calls for read- 
justments which, while clearly required for the general welfare, are too painful 
for legislatures, with their infinite solicitude for articulate minorities, to endure.” 
Cassels’ work would have been strengthened by a chapter on the consequences 
of this breakdown of producers’ bargaining monopoly. 

The author presents data (pp. 174-175) to show the monopoly element in 
fluid milk prices in a number of markets and indicates that a premium of from 
20 to 30 cents over cream prices would appear to be sufficient to induce pro- 
ducers to maintain the market quality required and that anything more should be 
attributed to the monopolistic positions of the producers. On this basis the 
monopoly benefit would range from six cents in the Minneapolis market to 
$1.01 in Hartford, Connecticut. Most students of milk marketing will agree 
that there was a considerable element of monopoly benefit in producers’ prices in 
most milk markets prior to 1929. Cassels’ computations probably reflect fairly 
accurately the monopoly element in the Minneapolis, Milwaukee, and Chicago 
milk markets but his data may tend to exaggerate the monopoly element in the 
prices in many eastern markets. The premium to overcome inertia would surely 
increase the greater the distance of consuming markets from the areas of supple- 
mentary supply. Fixed transportation costs tend to absorb a larger percentage of 
f.o.b. city prices the farther producers are located from the city and increase the 
risk of loss that might result from price declines. Furthermore, part of the price 
received by producers of market milk is necessary to cover the higher additional 
costs (mainly for feed) of maintaining a more uniform supply of milk the year 
round. The reviewer disagrees with the author primarily on the extent of mo- 
nopoly benefit involved in the prices of some of the eastern markets. 

The analysis of dealers’ margins and chain store differentials (Ch. X) has not 
received sufficient emphasis. Figures 21 and 22 show that dealers’ margins 
(which constitute over half the price paid by consumers for store or wagon 
milk) in Boston and New Haven tended to remain relatively rigid over long 
periods. The same is true for other markets. Margins should be analyzed in the 
light of the trend in unit costs of processing and delivery. Since 1920, techno- 
logical improvements and increased volume of milk per plant (fewer plants and 
growth in total amount consumed) have been important factors in reducing unit 
operating costs of distributors. While there are undoubtedly other factors 
which tended to increase distr#~ution costs, the net result should have been lower 
costs. Yet margins of distribution remained unchanged or were even increased, 
indicating an even greater element of monopoly in distributors’ margins than in 
producers’ prices. In many markets a large part of these monopoly gains was 
capitalized in the form of good will during the so-called merger movement. 
There is undoubtedly much public misconception regarding distributors’ profits 
and distribution inefficiency, but the subject is one of such importance that an 
adequate analysis of the whole problem seems justified. 

In spite of these criticisms, the reviewer finds himself in general agreement 
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with the author’s method of presentation and conclusions. Certain aspects, espe- 
cially dealers’ margins, still need study. Such a study, however, if adequate, will 
require of distributors time and a more co-operative attitude than in the past. 
It is a part of the wider problem of margins and costs which is now engaging 
the attention of the United States Bureau of Agricultural Economics. The work 
is recommended highly both to persons interested in milk marketing and econo- 
mists and sociologists. Monopoly power has grave social consequences to con- 
sumers and to producers. Improvements in standards of well-being and preven- 
tion of periodic economic collapses seem to depend to a considerable extent on 
our economic system’s passing on to the mass of the people, in the form of lower 
prices, the benefits of technological improvements. Persons interested in the 
social sciences need to know and study the origin and effects of institutional and 
other forces which prevent the smooth functioning of our competitive economy. 


University of California J. M. TINLEY 


Studies in Massachusetts Town Finance. By Eugene E. Oakes. Cambridge, 
Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1937. P. 237. $2.50. 


This study of nine Massachusetts towns (townships) is essentially one of the 
relations between the small municipal corporation and its financial difficulties 
under conditions of decentralized industry. In the New England town, poor 
relief, road construction and maintenance, and public schools are to a large ex- 
tent taken care of by and through the town as contrasted with the county, the 
incorporated village or city, or the special tax district in other regions. In Massa- 
chusetts, in particular, the situation is made more complex by the fact that de- 
centralized industry, which is now spreading rapidly over the rest of the country, 
has had at least a hundred years of history. The rise of an industry in a town 
ordinarily has led to a rapid increase in taxable values and in public expendi- 
tures. This has led in turn to a struggle for control of the situation by numerous 
elements, such as the local mill owners (of a paternal disposition), absentee mill 
owners (of the pure entrepreneurial types), industrial workers (poll taxpayers 
only), and the nonindustrialized, semiagrarian populations of the towns. The 
local mill owners have exercised a very conservative influence, but unfortunately 
in the process of growth and decay of firms, they are gradually dying out, or 
selling their interests to outsiders. The relations between the outside owners and 
the workers very often tend to turn into a struggle in which the employer is 
under the control of undisciplined workers organized through the municipal 
corporation. This worker control is abetted by the fact that the state government 
has often permitted separations of the wealthy manufacturing parts of old rural 
towns from the remainders so that the chief voters in the industrial towns are 
the mill workers and the chief taxpayers are the mills themselves. The agrarian 
groups, who would ordinarily follow a middle-of-the-road policy, are segregated 
into separate towns. When the workers gain complete control, they oftentimes, 
particularly during periods of unemployment, increase taxes for municipal pur- 
poses so rapidly that the mill moves into another jurisdiction where it can bar- 
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gain for more favorable treatment. Extreme illustrations are the movement of 
the textile mill of Blackstone a hundred yards across the state line into Woon- 
socket, Rhode Island, and the gradual flight of the textile industry from New 
England to the South. Between these extremes there are thousands of cases 
where the workers have won the battle at the polls and lost at the factory. As a 
result, Massachusetts shows abundant evidence of the Aristotelian principle, as 
the author points out (p. 41 footnote), of the degeneration of the old consti- 
tutional government into a form of rule in which the worker no longer has 
either a job or a solvent town to support him. 

This is the essence of Dr. Oakes’s study. While he does not at all times see his 
theme clearly, he repeatedly comes back to its essentials. The rural sociologist 
who is going to meet this problem more and more with the spread of rural 
industry to the South and West would profit greatly by a perusal of this work. 


Harvard University CARLE C, ZIMMERMAN 


Die Bevélkerung Europas: Stadt und Land im 19 und 20 Jahrhundert (The 
Population of Europe: City and Country in the 19th and 20th Centuries). 
By von Helmut Hause. Berlin: Junker and Diinnhaupt Verlag, 1936. 


The aim and purpose of this study, in the words of the author, grew out of 
“the recognition, especially in Germany, that (European) nations are confronted 
by a fundamental change in population movements. Not only will the ‘high 
point’ of development, in a quantitative sense, have been reached, but qualitative 
changes in population movements (and characteristics) and associated factors 
will result.” The study includes all European nations. 

The section on methodology sets forth the statistical techniques used in dis- 
tinguishing between “Stadt” and “Land,” and in assigning size of population to 
territories whose political and nationality affiliation has changed during the 
period of study. The study makes no contribution in this field, resorting to 
methods followed in America when similar problems are involved. 

Historically, the study dealt with two population periods: (1) the period 1815 
to 1870, and (2) the period 1870 to 1925. Historical events made possible and 
desirable this division. During the first period, population movement was con- 
fined largely to settling the “land.” In the latter period, associated with in- 
dustrialization, the movement was to the cities. The growth of cities was the 
outstanding population phenomenon. 

The study itself, in addition to presenting methodology, was largely descrip- 
tive. The data were classified to show (a) areas of population growth, (4) areas 
of population stability (relative), and (¢) areas of population decrease for each 
of the periods. Occasionally, more detailed classifications were used. Only in- 
frequently were explanations given for trend differences. 

Three main conclusions, developed in the summary, were stressed. First, 
emphasis was placed on the following general ‘Urbanization law” for industrial 
Europe: ‘The greater and the more recent (the urbanization process) the more 
rapid the growth.” This applies in a positive as well as a negative sense. Ger- 
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many and England exhibit the positive trend. France shows the negative trend, 
i.e., the historically earlier village and town economy meant that urbanization 
would not develop rapidly. The village and small city economy tended to prevail 
in spite of the industrial and urbanization movements in Germany and England. 

The second main conclusion sets forth that a nation’s arrival at a political and 
economic crisis tends to result in “population stability.” This was true of most 
European countries about 1870 and again prior to 1925. France, with its prac- 
tice of controlling population growth, was cited as typical. The third conclusion 
related to the association between industrialization and the cityward movement 
of population. The growth of city population is explained largely by such mi- 
gration as well as by the excess of births over deaths. This latter was the result 
of the decrease in death rate and lengthening of the span of life, a consequence 
of medical advances. 

The study makes its greatest contribution by way of presenting a concise, co- 
ordinated, and composite picture of population movements and growth trends 
for all of Europe. The fact that it was largely descriptive adds to its usefulness 
in the sense of eliminating bias. From this standpoint it can serve as a useful 
reference and source book. The original thesis that Europe has reached a “peak” 
development in past population growth and movement trends is indisputably 
supported. 


Montana State College CaRL F. KRAENZEL 


All Good Americans. By Jerome Bahr. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1937. Pp. viii, 273. $2.50. 


The author of All Good Americans has done such an unsparing job in depict- 
ing the doings and misdoings of the polyglot life of Hillon, Wisconsin, that if 
he ever returns to its actual counterpart he is more likely to be met at the station 
by a band of vigilantes than by a welcoming committee of the chamber of com- 
merce. Mr. Bahr is careful to point out, however, that ‘“The characters and situa- 
tions in this book are imaginary, and the state of Wisconsin is used merely to 
give a Midwest setting.” The verisimilitude which is spewed out in these 13 
short stories will certainly be received with more ire than praise in the region 
which it depicts, for here is neither admiration for the exploits of the immigrant 
settlers nor pity for the banal existences which their descendants are supposedly 
leading. Despite Mr. Hemingway's commendation of these stories for “their 
solid, youthful worth, their irony, their humor, their pleasant lustiness,” the 
young writer gives no promise of the artistry of a Willa Cather or even the 
deftness of a Sinclair Lewis. Yet he has seized upon a neglected aspect of the 
American scene and sets it forth in a fashion that is worthy of more than passing 
notice. As a first volume, it can stand on its own lusty legs without the prop of 
Ernest Hemingway's preface. 

An eminent sociologist has remarked that there is more insight in Main Street 
than in Middletown, and in the realism which strides through the pages of Mr. 
Bahr'’s book one will find pertinent revelations of small town life in the Midwest 
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such as are not treated in the usual sociological monographs or survey. His 
fiction is not recommended to squeamish readers, for the writer unmincingly sets 
forth his Poles, Germans, Irish, and Norwegians in all their vulgar humanity 
against a raucous background, which is almost completely lacking in those pas- 
toral touches that gloss over the less pleasant phases of indigenous literature of 
a more genteel nature. 

Those who know the Midwest (that region popularly regarded as typically 
American) will find much verification in these stories of the thesis that many 
of its communities have as yet developed no substantial native culture. Uprooted 
from their European heritages and settled on the plains and timberlands of 
America, these varied ethnic elements have still to blend into a harmonious whole 
and form a basic culture which would lend itself less readily to irony. The 
Middle West is no longer the young frontier, and in its middle age finds its 
people economically uncertain and aesthetically unsatisfied. 


Harvard University and the University of Texas LOGAN WILSON 


The Gang. By Frederick M. Thrasher. Chicago: The University of Chicago 
Press, 1936. Pp. xxi, 605. $4.00. 


The Gang is a well-known sociological treatise, having first appeared in 1927. 
In addition to the source material and the discussions of principles deducted 
from the basic data which appeared in the original publication, this second edi- 
tion has a discussion of crime prevention based on the experience of the author 
within the last few years. The book itself is a study of 1,313 gangs in Chicago. 
Emphasis is placed on the milieu of gangs, that is, gangland. Like a true scien- 
tist the author discusses types, forms, and the functioning of these units of study ; 
and, as a sociologist who is more concerned with performing a service to society 
through the use of the scientific method applied to a grievous social problem 
than merely producing something that may be termed a work of science, he has 
suggested ways of meeting societal problems inherent in the gang maladjustments. 

Both the objective—that is, the overt actions—and the subjective, or the 
psychological, aspects of gangs are given consideration. Gangs are expressions 
of new experiences which adolescents seek; gangs and the individuals in them 
frequently find their patterns in the movies and novels. Boys seek adventure 
through this self-formed group, and the experiences partake of the romantic. 
Part of the adventure is fighting, and gang life affords numerous opportunities. 

The gang as a group is a true sociological unit. It follows rather definite 
patterns of action; its group controls conform to well recognized methods. Some- 
times gangs become definitely organized with a set of rules, or a constitution with 
elected officers. On the other hand, the group may be just as definitely organized 
with a recognized leader but without a formalized or conventionalized organiza- 
tion. Quoting from an account of one specific gang, ‘The real gang is a close, 
secret organization, operating on a business basis. Meetings are held in secret; 
plans and campaigns are formulated; tasks are assigned to members especially 
trained by their leaders for their particular jobs.” The unity of the gang depends 
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somewhat on the opposition that the gang encounters in its activities. Factors 
that play a part in the vertical mobility of the individual within the group seem 
closely related to those that operate in our so-called society. Of course, some 
traits such as competition and conflict ever present in society are exaggerated in 
the gang. 

The author recognizes the prevalence of wholesome and normal gangs among 
boys but he places greatest stress on the gangs which are anti-social. Indeed, 
ganging on the part of boys is normal, but it is the falling into anti-social actions 
that makes the gang an abnormal group. The problem for society is to see that 
the boys have a chance to play with other boys in groups—let the groups be 
gangs, clubs, societies, scouts, or associations—but let these groups be such that 
the boy comes through the experience the better prepared to take his place as an 
adjusted individual in society. 

Though the study belongs to the field of urban sociology, the review has been 
made for Rural Sociology with a specific purpose. The central theory underlying 
the whole discussion is a challenge to the rural sociologist. In the preface written 
by Dr. Park there appears this sentence, ‘Every village has at least its boy gang, 
and in the village as in the city, it is composed of those same foot-loose, prowl- 
ing, and predacious adolescents who herd and hang together, after the manner 
of the undomesticated male everywhere.” The habitat of the gang is in the 
interstitial areas, areas in transition, a poverty belt, a region of deteriorating 
neighborhoods, zones of shifting population. “It is present in every American 
city where the disordered conditions of the intramural frontier have devel- 
oped . . . Even in rural areas the gang tends to appear when community life 
breaks down and opportunities are present for boys to congregate” (p. 367). 

After reading the many stories of the city’s gangs as given in this publication 
and having some acquaintance with rural life, I am inclined to question these 
broad generalizations concerning the village and rural communities. It may be 
that both Dr. Park and Dr. Thrasher are right. My doubts, however, are suf- 
ficiently strong that I should like to see some studies of gangs and their relation 
to juvenile delinquency in rural communities. Indeed, certain information has 
reached my desk in the course of studies on rural youth that confirm their posi- 
tion. Moreover every student of rural life today knows that rural America con- 
tains vast areas which are in process of disintegration. As a sociologist interested 
in the human side of rural life, which in so many large areas is in transition, 
I think there are few more challenging subjects for research than gangs in rural 
communities. 


Works Progress Administration Bruce L. MELVIN 
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News Notes and Announcements 


American Sociological Society: —The annual meetings of the American Socio- 
logical Society will be held at the Claridge Hotel, Atlantic City, New Jersey, 
December 29-31. The tentative program of the Rural Sociology Section is as 
follows: 


WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 29 . 


9:00-12:00 a.m. George H. Von Tungeln, Iowa State College, Chairman 
Topic: The Field and Function of Rural Sociological Research 
Committee Report 
Committee Personnel: C. E. Lively, Ohio State University, Chairman ; 
Dwight Sanderson, Cornell University; and Lowry Nelson, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota 
Discussion: From the floor 
12:30-2:30 P.M. George H. Von Tungeln, Iowa State College, Chairman 
Joint luncheon meeting of the Section on Rural Sociology and The American 
Farm Economics Association 
Topic: Disadvantaged Rural Classes 
Dr. L. C. Gray, Assistant Administrator, Resettlement Administration, 
U. S. Department of Agriculture 
Discussion: Dr. Carle C. Zimmerman, Harvard University 


THURSDAY, DECEMBER 30 


9:00-10:00 A.M. George H. Von Tungeln, Iowa State College, Chairman 
Business Meeting 
10:00-12:00 A.M. R. A. Polson, Cornell University, Chairman 
Topic: The Field and Function of Extension Rural Sociology 
Trends in Extension Sociology 
Howard W. Beers, Rutgers University 
Some Problems of the Extension Sociologist 
D. E. Lindstrom, University of Illinois 
Discussion: From the floor 


FRIDAY, DECEMBER 31 
9:00-10:00 A.M. R. C. Smith, Resettlement Administration, U. S. Department 
of Agriculture, Region III, Chairman 
Topic: Tenancy, Resettlement, Relief, and Social Security 
The Social Status of Farm Tenants 
Edgar A. Schuler, Louisiana State University 
Resettlement, with Particular Implications and Prospects for Youth 
Aubrey Williams, National Youth Administration 
Social Security as a Function of Society 
J. H. Kolb, University of Wisconsin 
Discussion: From the floor 
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The Italian Institute for the Study of Rural Social Science:—The Italian 
Institute for the Study of Rural Social Science (Instituto Nazionale di Economia 
Agraria) has corresponded with the editors hoping to establish friendly scientific 
relations between the Institute and members of our group. This Institute has 
also sent a number of monographs about Italian rural families which will 
be reviewed in forthcoming issues of this Journal. The Institute has been in 
operation since 1924 for the purpose of scientific research concerning the 
social problems of Italian agriculture. It consists of a directing committee, a 
president, a general secretary, and a scientific committee. The directing commit- 
tee includes the Italian director generals of agriculture and of the Central Insti- 
tute of Statistics, two professors of Rural Social Sciences from the faculties of 
agriculture of the Royal Universities, and three other economists also named by 
the director general of agriculture. The scientific committee is composed of all 
the professors of Rural Social Sciences of the faculties of agriculture of the Royal 
Universities in Italy. The funds of the Institute are furnished by the Italian 
Government and by revenues from publications and services by the members of 
the Institute. A central office is established in Rome and various regional offices 
are at Turin, Milan, Florence, Pérouse, Portici, Vérone, and Palerme. The or- 
ganization has published a number of general studies in the Rural Social Sciences 
as well as specific studies applying to different regions. Some of these studies 
deal with new farm buildings in Italy, the problem of the agricultural manual 
laborer, the use of land, irrigation, depopulation of the mountain districts, eco- 
nomic problems of Italian agriculture, reforestation, and rural family life. The 
problems are all studied qualitatively as well as by the use of statistics to deter- 
mine the needs and conditions of living in rural Italy. American rural sociolo- 
gists who visit Italy or are interested in these developments can probably make 
arrangements through this Institute for first-hand contact with the problems of 
Italian agriculture. 


Louisiana State University:—Edgar A. Schuler, who was granted a leave of 
absence for the session 1936-37 to conduct a study of the ‘‘Social Correlatives of 
Farm Tenure” for the Resettlement Administration, will return to the University 
in September. 

Fred C. Frey, dean of the College of Arts and Sciences and professor of soci- 
ology, attended the Conference on Education and Race Relations held from 
July 30 to August 7 at Blue Ridge, North Carolina. 

Vernon J. Parenton, graduate student in sociology, has been appointed re- 
search assistant in rural sociology in the Agricultural Experiment Station for 
this year. 

Homer L. Hitt, graduate student in rural sociology at Louisiana State Uni- 
versity for the past two years, will continue his study at Harvard this fall. 


Midwestern Conference on Rural Population Research:—In April the depart- 
ment of rural sociology of the University of Missouri, co-operating with the 
Division of Farm Population and Rural Life, Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
United States Department of Agriculture, conducted a two-day conference on 
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rural population research. It was the purpose to review the various rural popu- 
lation research projects now in progress and to consider studies for the immedi- 
ate future. 

The topics of particular consideration were Population Composition, Rural 
Population Migration, and Regional Population Research. 

The Division of Farm Population and Rural Life was represented by Dr. Carl 
C. Taylor, Dr. B. Youngblood, Dr. Conrad Taeuber, and Dr. O. E. Baker. There 
was a total attendance of 50, representing the experiment stations of the mid- 
western states and certain others particularly interested in the subject. 

A committee on research policy, with Dr. C. E. Lively of Ohio State University 
as chairman, presented a report as a basis for research in rural population. 

Proceedings of the conference are being prepared for publication. 


University of Oklahoma:—Dr. Theodore G. Standing, Ph.D. at the University 
of Iowa, 1932, and formerly assistant professor of sociology at Iowa, becomes 
associate professor of sociology and will begin his duties here on September 1. 
During the recent Summer Session he was a visiting instructor in sociology. 

Mr. William H. Sewell, formerly instructor in sociology at the University of 
Minnesota, assumed his duties as assistant professor of rural sociology here on 
July 15. Mr. Sewell holds the B.A. and M.A. degrees from Michigan State 
College, and completed his residence requirements for the Ph.D. degree at 
Minnesota in June of this year. 


Texas A. and M. College:—The North Carolina Agricultural Experiment 
Station has just published Bulletin No. 309, “Recent Changes in the Social and 
Economic Status of North Carolina Farm Families,” by C. Horace Hamilton, 
who is now with the Texas Agricultural Experiment Station. This Bulletin is 
based on studies of approximately 3,500 rural families in seven North Carolina 
counties. General subjects covered by the bulletin are changes in farm tenure 
status, the agricultural ladder, changes in crop acreages and incomes, population 
composition and characteristics, trends in marriages, births, and migration, and 
trends in educational status. The above subjects are analyzed in relation to 
farm tenure and color. 

Copies of the bulletin may be obtained free of charge from the North Carolina 
Agricultural Experiment Station, State College Station, Raleigh, North Carolina. 














Books Received 


American Journal of Sociology, Vol. XLII, No. 6, Chicago: University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1937. $1.00. 

American Medicine—Expert Testimony Out of Court. New York: The Ameri- 
can Foundation, 565 Fifth Ave. 

The Irish Countryman. By Conrad Arensberg. New York: Macmillan Co., 
1937. $3.00. 

Pioneering in Agriculture; One Hundred Years of American Farming and Farm 
Leadership. By Thomas Clark Atkeson and Mary Meek Atkeson. New 
York: Orange Judd Publishing Co., Inc., 1937. 

The Folk High Schools of Denmark. By Holger Begtrup, Hans Lund, and Peter 
Manniche. Oxford University Press, 1936. 

Ancient Indian Colony of Siam. By Phanindra Nath Bose. Lahore, India: 
Motilal Banarsi Dass. Pp. 170. Rs. 3/8/-. 

Manual for Southern Regions. By Lee M. Brooks. Chapel Hill: University of 
North Carolina Press, 1937. $1.00. 

The Population Problem in Egypt. By Wendell Cleland. Lancaster, Pa.: Science 
Press, 1936. 

Recent Trends in Rural Planning. By William E. Cole and Hugh Price Crowe. 
Prentice-Hall, Inc.: New York, 1937. Pp. 579, $3.50. 

Studies in Group Behavior. By G. L. Coyle. New York: Harper & Bros., 1937. 
$2.75. 

Newcomers and Nomads in California. By William T. Cross and Dorothy 
Embry. Stanford University: Stanford University Press, 1937. $1.50. 
Sugar; A Case Study of Government Control. By John E. Dalton. New York: 

Macmillan Company, 1937. 

Die Veranderung der Bevélkerungsverteilung in Berlin-Brandenburg 1875-1925. 
By Gerhard Deissmann. Stuttgart: J. Engelhorn’s Nachf. 1936. 

Length of Life: A Study of Life Tables. By L. 1. Dublin and A. J. Lotka. New 
York: The Ronald Press, 1936. $5.00. 

Four-H Club Work in the Life of Rural Youth. By Mary Eva Duthie. A thesis 
submitted to the University of Wisconsin for the degree of Doctor of Phi- 
losophy. Chicago: National Committee on Boys and Girls Club Work. 

New Mexico’s Own Chronicle. By Maurice Garland Fulton and Paul Horgan 
(Ed.). Dallas, Texas: Banks, Upshaw & Co., 1937. $3.50. 

The Theory of the Land Question. By George R. Geiger. New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1936. $2.00. 

Land System in South India. By Dr. K. M. Gupta. Lahore, India: Motilal Ben- 
arsi Dass. Rs. 10/-. 

Periolous Sanctuary. By D. J. Hall. New York: Macmillan Company. 1937. 

$2.50. 
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Books RECEIVED 369 

Country Men. By James Hearst. Muscatine, Iowa: The Prairie Press, 1936. 
$2.00. 

Dynamic Causes of Juvenile Crime. By N. D. A. Hirsch. Cambridge, Mass.: 
Sci-Art Publishers, 1937. $3.25. 

Sod-House Days. By Howard Ruede. New York: Columbia University Press, 
1937. $2.75. 

Mabel Tarner: An American Primitive. By Harry Kemp. New York: Lee Fur- 
man, Inc., 1936. $2.50. 

Social Work As Cause and Function. By Lee. New York: Columbia University 
Press. 

The Study of Man. By Ralph Linton. New York: Century Publishing Co., 
1936. $3.00. 

Middletown in Transition. By Robert S. Lynd and Hellen Merrell Lynd. New 
York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1937. $5.00. 

Ancient Indian Colonies in the Far East. By R. C. Majumdar. Lahore, India: 
Motilal Benarsi Dass. Rs. 15/-. 

Coral Gardens and Their Magic.—A study of the Methods of tilling the soil and 
of agricultural rites in the Trobriand Islands. Bronislaw Malinowski. New 
York: American Book Co., 1937. Two volumes. $8.00. 

Handicrafts of the Southern Highlands. By Allen H. Eaton. New York: Russell 
Sage Foundation, 1937. $3.00. 

Education in a Democracy. By Alonzo F. Myers and Clarence O. Williams. 
New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1937. $3.00. 

Official County Publications. By James G. Hodgson. Colorado: Fort Collins, 
1937. 

Mortality Trends in the State of Minnesota. By Calvin F. Schmid. Minneapolis: 
University of Minnesota Press, 1937. $3.50. 

And So Goes Vermont. By Vrest Orton (Ed.). Weston, Vt.: The Countryman 
Press, 1937. $2.50. 

A Puritan Outpost. By Herbert C. Parsons. New York: The Macmillan Co., 
1937. $5.00. 

Diminishing Returns and Planned Economy. By George M. Peterson. New 
York: The Ronald Press Co., 1937. $3.00. 

Population Problems. By E. B. Reuter. Chicago, IIl.: Lippincott Co., 1937. 

The Chisholm Trail. By Sam P. Ridings. Guthrie, Okla.: Cooperative Publish- 
ing Co. 

Wild Tribes in Indian History. By B. A. Saletore. Lahore, India: Motilal 
Banarsi Dass. Rs. 5/-. 

Creative India. By B. K. Sarkar. Lahore, India: Motilal Banarsi Dass. Rs. 15/-. 

Children of Strangers. By Lyle Saxon. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1937. 
$2.50. 

Man and Society. By Emerson P. Schmidt. (Ed.). New York: Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., 1937. 

Income Received in the Various States, 1929-1935. By John A. Slaughter. New 

York: National Industrial Conference Board. $3.50. 
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20,000 Homeless Men. By E. H. Sutherland and H. J. Locke. New York: J. B. 
Lippincott Co., 1937. $2.50. 

Technology, Corporations, and the General Welfare. By Henry A. Wallace. 
Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 1937. $1.00. 

Economic Backgrounds of the Relief Problem. By J. P. Watson. Pittsburgh: 
University of Pittsburgh Press, 1937. 

The Hindu Jajmani System. By W. H. Wiser. 
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Contemporary Van Nostrand Publications 





@ 
GOVERNMENT IN RURAL AMERICA by Lane W. Lan- 


caster. Professor of Political Science, University of Nebraska. 
Cloth, 416 Pages, 6X9, $2.85. 


At once factual and interpretive, this book makes a definite and out- 
standing contribution to the literature of political science. It gives a 
thorough coverage of the structure of government in every unit that is 
primarily rural in character. At the same time, it views at close range 
the actual operation of this governmental machinery. It provides a 
thoroughly up-to-date account that is based soundly upon up-to-date 
studies of concrete local situations. 





e 
CONSUMPTION AND STANDARDS OF LIVING by 


Carle C. Zimmerman. Associate Professor of Sociology at 
Harvard University. 
Cloth, 602 Pages, 6144 X94, $3.75. 


This is an authoritative book in which conclusions are developed con- 
sistently from fundamental principles and ample data. It provides a 
complete analysis of the standard of living in all countries, and in all 
sections—rural as well as urban—among rich as well as poor. It sum- 
marizes all existing budget studies. It deals in great detail with the 
behavior of human beings, discussing the relations of the laws of sen- 
sation (Weber-Fechnerism) as well as the non-sensational psychology, 
to the standard of living. 





e 
FAMILY AND SOCIETY by Carle C. Zimmerman and 


Merle E. Frampton. Authors are respectively, Associate Pro- 
fessor of Sociology at Harvard University and Director, West- 
minster Foundation, Inc., Boston, Mass. 
Cloth, 611 Pages, 614 914, $3.50. 
This book gives an unusually clear and comprehensive view of the basic 
unit of society—the family. It has for its theoretical background a par- 
ticularly clear presentation of the Le Play theory and method. It has for 
its basis in fact detailed studies of Ozark families and of Massachusetts 
roups also, which furnish an exceptionally broad statistical background. 


e book is written throughout in a vivid narrative style, which realizes 
to the full the absorbing interest of the well-stated case history. 


D. Van Nostrand Company. Ine. 
250 FOURTH AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 
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